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THIS AUTUMN OXFORD PUBLISH g 
THE FOUR CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF I 
af 


A STUDY OF HISTORY [| 
BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE [ 





r 

Arnold Toynbee has made in his great work a comparative study of civiliza- i 

tions and has analysed the meaning of world history. 4 Study of History is a a 

book not only for scholars: it has a meaning and message for our age. Each Te 
volume may be bought separately; Volumes VII-X, £7.10s. net; the ten 

volumes purchased together .£15.15s. net. To be published 14 October. | 
i 

The Oxford History of Juvenal the Satirist LE 

Modern Europe A Study = 

ae ta 7 my one >. - | i 

ALAM BULLOCK AND F. W. D. DEAKIN GILBERT HIGHET 90s. net t 


The Struggle for Mastery 
in Europe 1848-1918 
A. J. P. TAYLOR | 30s. net 
The first volume of a new Oxtard series which 
becomes, by its vivid language and forceful 
characterization, a contribution to literature as 
well as to scientific history. Ready 28 October. 


The New Oxford History of Music 
Volume IT: 

Early Medieval Music up to 1300 
Editedby DOM ANSELM HUGHES 445s. net 
The first volume to be published of an entirely 
new series which replaces The O.xford History of 
Music. The aim of the general editors is to present 
music, not in isolation, but as an art developing 
in constant association with every form of human 
culture and activity. Published. 


Swift and the Church of Ireland 
LOUIS LANDA 21s. net 
A study of Swift's rise from obscure cleric to 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, of his stormy relations 
with the Cathedral chapter, and of his struggles 
to defend church and clergy against designing 
prelates and laity. November. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS f 


} 


The first.book in any language to give a full 
account of Juvenal and his work. Juvenal’s satires 
contain some of the bitterest and most incisive 
descriptions of life under the Roman empire, and 
some of the finest realistic and pessimistic poetry 
ever written. Published. 





Letters of George Eliot 


! 
Volumes I-IUT f 
Edited by GORDON S. HAIGHT £7.7s. net F 
There will be six volumes of letters altogether, iF 
the last containing an index to the entire collec- fl 
tion. These first three volumes cover the years if 
1836 to 1861, from George Eliot’s earliest known - 
letter to the publication of Silas Marner. (Pub- | 
lished on behalf of the Yale University Press). | 
Ready November. [ 
oj 
, y , ql 
A Diary with Letters 1931 to 1950 Ij 
THOMAS JONES, C.H. 30s. net i 
An absorbing prospect of the world of affairs is = 
given by these papers from the personal records fF 
of Dr. Thomas Jones. Published for the first time, | 
they touch upon great events and throw light on ft 
the background of two momentous decades. Read) iy 
21 October. ql 
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THE END OF BEVANISM? 


T has always been clear to anyone who took the trouble 
to look closely at it that the intellectual content of Bevanism 
was negligible—-first nationalisation, then opposition to 
British rearmament and then opposition to German re- 
armament. It took no account of practical events or of 
common sense, and it has been consistently defeated, Scar- 
borough providing the latest stricken field. But it is recorded 
that, after his defeat, Mr. Bevan took a walk on the promenade 
and came back smiling. What has he left to smile about ? The 
answer is that he still has his own basic argument—that power 
must be sought until it is found. In the pursuit of this goal 
he has never taken much account of the means he used. The 
intellectual content of his policy, to repeat, has always been 
worthless. The German rearmament argument is only the 
latest of his property swords to break in his hand. There are 
plenty more to be found and the Bevanites can be relied upon 
to go on looking for them, and finding them. Bevanism is 
not dead. The only question is whether it will ever again be so 
close to power within the Labour Party as it was on Tuesday 
morning 
That is another matter. It depends partly on policies and 
partly on persons. As to policies, one of the reasons why the 
Bevanites were defeated at Scarborough—and let us be thankful 
for it—-was that the Executive were talking rather better sense 
than their opponents and securing the genuine assent of the 
delegates to policies which were more realistic than anything 
the Bevanites could ever offer. But it would be foolish to 
Place complete reliance for the future on the chance that reason 
will prevail in the Labour Party. There is always the drift to 
the left to be considered—the drift, that is to say, in Mr. Bevan’s 
direction There is always the prevalence of nonsense in the 
Constituency parties, enshrined this year in fifty resolutions 
against German rearmament in the original agenda. There is 


the fact that Mr. Attlee and the other responsible leaders of 
the party have contributed their own share of nonsense to 
Labour policy, particularly in their recent pronouncements on 
China. It will not be sufficient for the Executive to stand still. 
It will be necessary for it deliberately to widen the gap which 
separates it from Bevanism. That will require a great deal 
of determination and still more political skill. 

In the matter of personalities, everything points to two men 
—Mr. Attlee and Mr. Gaitskell. We have had in the past few 
weeks a demonstration of Mr. Attlee’s well-known attribute of 
tactical shrewdness. He touched pitch in China, and he was 
not undefiled, but he came back in closer control of his party 
than he would have been if he had allowed Mr. Bevan to 
travel without him. He won the vote for SEATO on Monday 
by a well-timed speech. And he won the vote on German 
rearmament on Tuesday by exploiting his own recent success 
with his party. So much for tactics. At the next stage Mr. 
Attlee’s second political attribute must come into play—truth- 
lessness in party discipline. Mr. Bevan being down, Mr. Attlee 
must keep him down—and, after Mr. Attlee, Mr. Gaitskell. 

On the day after his defeat Mr. Bevan returned single-handed 
to the attack, drawing together all the demagogic power at his 
command and seeking to extract from the conference every 
ounce of sympathy for him as the one man willing to stand 
against the machine. His exile into the wilderness conferred 
on him freedom of speech and since Mr. Bevan can be relied 
on to convert freedom into license, his performance was @ 
fiery one. His attack on the leadership was unrestrained and 
nobody could have been in much doubt as to the identity of 
the ‘desiccated calculating machine’ who, according to Mr. 
Bevan, must now lead the party. The fact remains that the 
* machine’ has calculated well enough to put Mr. Bevan where 
he belongs. 
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McCarthy Down 


When the Watkins Committee recommended that Senator 
Joseph McCarthy should be censured by the United States 
Senate on two of the five counts that they investigated, and 
condemned his behaviour on two others, they made a decision 
whose importance for other countries besides the United States 
should not be missed. A few months ago it was fashionable 
here in Britain to represent McCarthyism as the dominant 
factor in American politics and to prophesy that it would gain 
in power. At that time the Spectator was practically alone in 
the British Press in saying that Americans, through their own 
democratic machinery, would deal faithfully with this cancer in 
their midst. Now that they are manifestly doing it, our own 
anti-Americans are perhaps a little more cautious about repre- 
senting their own bias as objective analysis of the American 
situation; but there is still littke enough inclination to give the 
Americans credit for knowing thetr own business best. The 
fact that the confused and discreditable emotions to which 
McCarthy appeals go deep and spread wide in America is now 
being represented as a reason for still being anti-American 
even though McCarthy is cornered. What a miserable and 
contemptible thing this anti-Americanism is. Of course 
McCarthyism has numerous American supporters. Cf course 
it will take years to get rid of McCarthy himself. Although 
down, he is not out. But the important point is that opponents 
of McCarthy are more numerous, more sensible and more 
powerful than his followers. And they will win—the good 
Americans, the decent citizens who distrust both Communism 
itself and also this particularly vicious and dangerous way of 
dealing with it. They have nothing to learn from our own 
pseudo-intellectuals who, knowing nothing about America and 
caring nothing about Anglo-American good-will, forget the 
advancing Communist menace in order to pursue the retreating 
and discredited junior Senator from Wisconsin. 


Israel’s Peace Offer 


Any peace proposal from Israel is good, if only because it 
indicates that those who advise patience and moderation are 
holding their own against those who advise violence as a 
solution to that country’s predicament. To this extent the 
Israeli New Year broadcast last Sunday, offering the Arabs 
port facilities at Haifa, transit across Israeli territory and com- 
pensation to the refugees as part of a peace settlement, is 
greatly to be welcomed. But proposals that would have to 
form part of a general peace treaty between [srael and the 
Arab states are, in another sense, irrelevant to the immediate 
situation. They are irrelevant because the Arabs are not yet 
prepared to acknowledge by a peace treaty, or by raising the 
boycott, or by opening the frontiers, the existence of the State 
of Israel. At their most forthcoming, they have said that only 
by the fulfilment of the 1947 UN resolution, which stipulated 
not merely the compensation but the repatriation of the refugees, 
and the internationalisation of Jerusalem (which the Jews 
declared two years ago to be the national capital of Israel) 
could Israel hope to gain peace. These conditions are unlikely 
to be met by the Israelis, and even if they were, there is little 
reason to suppose that the Arabs would then make peace. For 
historical, emotional and hard economic reasons, they are still 
convinced that Islam and Israel cannot co-exist. The establish- 
ment of a stable peace in the area, then, must for the moment be 
counted unlikely, and with it any chance of success for an Israeli 
approach which implies the possibility of peace. What may be 
possible is a reduction in the perpetual disturbances along the 
frontiers. If these could be checked, it might smooth the path to 
peace; if unchecked, tiiey will lead to war. Here too, the Israeli 
government have recently been a little more forthcoming. They 
have invited General Burns, the new Chief of Staff of the UN 
truce supervisory commission, to make a study of conditions 
along the Jordan frontier and to attempt agreement on a precise 
demarcation line. There is also some reason to believe that 
they may return to the Mixed Armistice Commission when 
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Colonel Hutchinson, the UN officer who so offended them in 
his handling of the Scorpion Pass incident, retires next month, 


‘iet Nam Disintegrating 


Southern Viet Nam, whose Emperor sits in Cannes and sends 
vague telegrams which seem to influence the situation neither 
one way nor another, is not making much of its independence, 
The Prime Minister, Ngo Dinh Diem, has tried to strengthen 
his sickly Government by bringing in representatives of the 
Hoa-Hao and Caodaist sects, each of which has a private army 
enforcing theocratic authority over large regions of Cochin. 
China. He has also outlined a grandiose programme of reform, 
But the Deputy Prime Minister, Nguyen Van Xuen, passed 
judgement on these changes and promises by resigning and 
lending his support to the Vietnamese Chief of Staff, General 
Hinh, in his policy of resistance to the Government. Behind 
General Hinh is the national army. The Prime Minister has 
consistently failed in his attempts to persuade General Hinh 
to relinquish his command and take a long leave in Paris, 
nor has he been able to find anyone willing and able to succeed 
this intransigent soldier. And so the Prime Minister and the 
Chief of Staff sit well guarded in their respective headquarters 
and exchange abuse while the country drifts towards the brink 
of civil war. The southward move of refugees from communist 
territory continues, but there is disturbing news of a counters 
movement northward by young men sick of the political cone 
fusion in the south. An inept censorship ensures the spread of 
alarm and confusion. As to the French military authorities 
in Saigon, they seem to be exclusively preoccupied with an 
inquiry into the defeat at Dien Bien Phu which can do nobody 
any good. The assurance, by the chairman of the international 
commission, that the armistice arrangements are working well 
enough is the only morsel of good news from this part of the 
world, 


Information for Cyprus 


The Colonial Office has been criticised in the Spectator and 
elsewhere for its failure to provide Cyprus with an information 
service fit to represent the British case effectively and to counter 
the incessant barrage of Enosis propaganda. In spite of this 
it did not, apparently, think it worth while to announce here 
the appointment of a Director of Information Services. The 
excellence of the choice—a really imaginative one for once— 
makes this reticence the more surprising. The new director is 
Mr. Laurence Durrell, who has an intimate knowledge of the 
Hellenic world. During the war he was in the British Foreign 
Service, first in Greece and then in Egypt, and when Rhodes 
was liberated he was responsible for getting the island’s news- 
papers running again. He is well known as a poet and as the 
author of two of the best travel books—one about Corfu and 
the other about Rhodes—published in recent years. His under- 
standing of Greek and the Greeks is formidable, and there 
can be few men with a more sensitive appreciation of all that 
Greece stands for. The most ardent philhellene could find no 
fault with this appointment. 


Literary Leading Article 


In this Autumn Books Number the Spectator introduces a 
new feature, a literary leading article, which will be found on 
page 399. It will be a main object of these articles to engage 
attention for what is new, valuable and interesting in the literary 
scene, which, in the large number of notices of individual 
books, might otherwise escape the notice of readers whose 
interest in contemporary writing is keen but unprofessional. 
Though they will not seek to create artificial controversy, they 
will not attempt to avoid argument, for it is their intention to 
lead opinion, and it will be part of their method to ~ name 
names.” Literary leading articles will not appear regularly; 
they will appear when it seems that an expression of the 
Spectator’s opinion is called for. 
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BRITAIN LEADS EUROPE 


R. EDEN’S Lancaster House statement on Tuesday 
has given a tremendous new impetus towards the 
effective defence and unity of Europe. The step 
of committing a British armed force pernianently to the con- 
tinent is so important, and so closely in line with the known 
wishes of the West European countries and the United States, 
that the advance which it has begun cannot easily be stopped. 

Unsolved problems remain, of course. At the time these words 
are written the full French and German reactions to Mr. 
Eden’s statement are not known. Reassurance and goodwill 
must be part of that reaction, but, of course, the problems of 
German rearmament and internal French politics remain areas 
of great technical difficulty. The American reaction was, as 
it were, known in advance, since Mr. Eden's speech followed 
Mr. Dulles’s and amounted in effect to an acceptance of a 
challenge to take the lead. It is not possible at this stage to 
define exactly what Mr. Dulles meant when he said that 
American pledges to Europe would be renewed ‘ if the hopes 
that were tied into the European Defence Community Treaty 
can reasonably be transferred into the arrangements which 
will be the outcome of this meeting. The meeting is not 
over. The hopes of the United States Government can only 
be defined in diplomatic terms by that Government. But the 
chance of complete success all round—a renewal of the strength 
and unity of Western Evrope and a renewal of American 
promises—are now so good that the remaining problems can 
be tackled with zest. 

The future of Western Germany must now be settled. If the 
West does not settle it in favour of Dr. Adenauer, Russia will 
ultimately settle it in favour of Communism. If the West is to 
settle it, Western Germany must be rearmed as an ally of the 
United States. Mr. Eden disposed of any other possibility 
with a few rhetorical questions: ‘Is Germany to be neutral 
and disarmed? If so, who will keep Germany disarmed? Or 
is Germany to be neutral and armed? If so, who will keep 
Germany neutral?’ The alternatives are therefore quite clear. 
Either the French and the Germans can agree, this week 
in London, with Britain and America on the main framework 
of German rearmament; or they cannot agree and Germany 
must be rearmed without French consent. 

A solution to the problem would not seem to be quite 
beyond the reach of diplomacy. Any realist must now regard 
the ‘European Idea’* as one which has suffered some damage 
in recent months so that it can only be revived by the exercise 
of great care. This faced, he will find that the minimum 
requirements which must be met by any plan for 
German rearmament are fairly simple. They must on 
the one hand throw as many difficulties as possible in 
Germany’s way if it should subsequently wish to leave the 
alliance either to wage an aggressive war or to come to terms 
with the Russians. They must on the other hand provide Dr. 
Adenauer with West German sovereignty on terms sufficiently 
better than those offered by the Bonn Conventions to com- 
pensate for the loss of the EDC. 

General Gruenther, who as a realist must rank as high as 
anyone, is convinced that both these requirements would be 
met if German sovereignty were restored with three minor re- 
strictions, at the same time as Germany was made a full 
member of NATO. The restrictions on sovereignty would 
have to include Four Power control of Berlin and of all 
Problems connected with the reunification of the two parts of 
Germany—in deference to Potsdam. They would also include 
some formula which would permit the allies to maintain their 


armies on sovereign German territory. Entry into NATO 
would be without special restrictions but Germany, together 
with parts of France, Scandinavia and possibly Italy, would be 
declared a strategically exposed area and unsuitable for the 
manufacture of ceriain types of atomic weapons. Given these 
conditions, General Gruenther believes that it would be virtually 
impossible for Germany to go to war for more than a few days 
without running out of vital supplies and logistic support. 
Given greater standardisation and integration in NATO, he 
could do better still. For the General, this is good enough, 
and he appears to be much more frightened by a * super-police 
state’ in which perambulator factories would be subject to 
constant inspection in case they were producing guided missiles. 
Mr. Eden, on the other hand, has offered one further safe- 
guard which may or may not be worth very much—the sug- 
gestion that Germany should be brought into the Brussels 
Treaty pact and to use the existing machinery in Brussels to 
set an upper limit on the forces in Europe of the member 
countries. In the case of Germany, this would initially be the 
twelve divisions prescribed in the EDC. 

Here, then, is a plan. It sounds as though it might be service- 
able; it is uncomplicated; it need not take long to bring into 
action; and it has the one overwhelming merit that it appears to 
satisfy Dr. Adenauer. If the problem was no more difficult 
than this, agreement would be within comparatively easy 
reach at Lancaster House. No Western statesman could rearm 
Germany without more than a twinge of uneasiness—no 
Western statesman, including Dr. Adenauer. And, when it 
comes to the point, no safeguards can prevent the Germans 
at some time in the future from demanding that the allies with- 
draw their troops. But in so far as safeguards can make it 
difficult and dangerous for Germans to contemplate such a 
course, there would seem to be no option but to believe 
General Gruenther when he says that NATO could do that 
particular job at least as efficiently as EDC. 

This is to ignore, however, the problem of France. The 
French delegation to London is primarily concerned not with 
Germany but with the French Assembly. The difficulties as 
they existed before Mr. Eden’s statement were not, superficially 
at any rate, of completely insoluble appearance. And after that 
statement they do not appear serious. The French wanted 
the Brussels Treaty to handle more of the business than NATO; 
they want a system of inspection and control of armaments 
under the Brussels Treaty in which Britain would participate 
as a controller but not be subject to control. They wanted 
Britain to guarantee to keep whatever forces may be thought 
necessary by the Brussels Treaty Powers on the continent of 
Europe (which would mean an extension of the guarantee to 
keep forces in Europe ‘as long as may be necessary’ which 
Britain offered to the EDC). That guarantee has been given. 
They wanted a comparable guarantee from.the United States. 
They seem likely to get it. Finally they wanted a settlement 
for the Saar. Then, said M. Mendés-France, the French 
Assembly would probably agree to the entry of Germany into 
NATO. Have we now a reasonable expectation that that will 
happen ? 

In the first place, the issue is being heavily obscured by 
the personal unpopularity of M. Mendés-France in governing 
circles inside and outside France. Nobody can say for certain 
whether the French Prime Minister can carry the day. But the 
ultimate decision to trust him or not to trust him must 
be taken on rational grounds. Unpopularity in itself is 
often one of the better reasons for trusting a statesman. The 
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important doubts must be not about the French Prime Minister 
but about the capacity of France to take and to sustain any 
final decision. 

Two factors must weigh in favour of going some way toward 
the French position. The first is that there is no reason to 
suppose that if M. Mendés-France fails, anybody else in France 
will succeed. He may be unpopular in the Palais Bourbon but 
even French parliamentarians have some respect for the 
support he still commands in the country. The second, and 
perhaps the more solid, factor is that if it is true that France 
is an unreliable ally, is it not by the same token true that 
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Britain’s presence on the continent is needed the more? 
There may not be much substance in the proposal to contro] 
and inspect armaments through the Brussels Treaty, but there 
is real substance in the proposal that Britain should irrevocably 
commit those troops that may be necessary for the defence 
of Europe to the defence of Europe; and there is real substangg 
in the argument that British diplomats, British soldiers, ang 
British industrialists could and should take a more active part 
in the affairs of the continent. The military lead has been 
taken by Britain at Lancaster House this week. The reg 
should follow. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IKHAIL BORODIN had an excellent sense of 
M humour and may, in the wry, Russian way, have 
appreciated the irony of his fate (Mr. Harrison 
Salisbury, lately the Moscow Correspondent of the New York 
Times, has revealed that he died last year, at the age of 68, 
in a Siberian concentration camp). To say that Borodin was 
the architect of Chinese Communism is to over-simplify as 
well as to exaggerate; but he was the ablest and most influ- 
ential of the small party of advisers—there were never more 
than forty—dispatched to Canton by the Soviet Government 
thirty years ago, after Great Britain and America had, not 
very perspicuously, turned down Sun Yat-sen’s appeal for 
foreign assistance in his struggle to eliminate the war lords and 
unify China. It was Borodin who introduced to the Chinese 
revolutionaries the idea that ‘the Party” must permeate and 
control the army and everything else; and although the party 
in question was the Kuomintang, and Chiang Kai-shek was the 
the man who led its victorious armies north to Hankow, 
Borodin (who accompanied him) sowed the seeds from which 
the present political system in China was to grow. Once 
established in control of South China, Chiang Kai-shek turned 
against the Communists; many were executed, but a hard core, 
led by Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh, took refuge in the jagged 
little mountains round Juichin in Kiangsi. From this fitfully 
beleaguered enclave they were one day to make themselves 
masters of the whole country. 


Occupational Hazards 


When the purge started in Hankow Borodin and his 
colleagues had to fly for their lives; they had a long, hard 
cross-country journey home by way of Outer Mongolia. In 
the middle thirties Borodin was editing an English language 
newspaper in Moscow (English was the language he always 
used as a medium of communication in China). Galen, 
a young officer who had been with him there, was, 
under the name of Bliicher, commanding a quarter of 
a million men in  Russia’s Far Eastern Red Army. 
Galen was liquidated by Stalin in (1 think) about 1940; 
nobody knows when, let alone why, Borodin fell from 
grace. What a lot of wheels have come full circle in thirty 
years! The ardent young revolutionary whom Borodin helped 
to power is today the only surviving specimen of the corrupt, 
reactionary warlords whom he overthrew; Borodin’s persecuted 
disciples have-become totalitarian despots; and he himself, who 
did more than any other Russian to further the cause of Com- 
munism in Asia, lies, behind barbed wire. in whatever kind 
of grave the authorities provide for counter-revolutionaries, 
deviationists and such-like trash. 


Murder and Mercy 

In Nine Troubled Years, which Collins are publishing on 
Monday, Lord Templewood makes some interesting reflections 
on the Royal Prerogative. During his period of office as Home 
Secretary 397 murders became known to the police. 133 of 
the murderers committed suicide and 71 were declared insane. 
Of the cases referred to him, 24 were reprieved and four found 
insane upon further inquiry; only 19 murderers were hanged. 


Small though this number was, Lord Templewood points oyt 
how difficult it is for a Home Secretary to be sure that he jg 
right in making the irrevocable decision to withhold a reprieve, 
It is made * without the calling of witnesses, without seeing the 
accused, and without any of the publicity that is one of the 
chief safeguards of British justice.’ The Home Secretary has 
not been present at the trial, is burdened with many other 
duties and cares, and yet has to decide (within at most a few 
days and on the basis of information which, however complete 
and judicious, is inevitably secondhand) whether or not a 
human life is to be extinguished. He concludes that as long 
as there is a death penalty—it is not clear how far his doubts 
on this subject have carried him—the system of exercising the 
Royal Prerogative (in which the Sovereign plays no direct part) 
is probably best left as it is. One cannot help feeling that, 
however seldom it results in injustice to the condemned man, 
it must always be unfair to the Home Secretary. 


Oscars of the Air 


When I heard the announcer say that the BBC had been 
awarded, in Florence, the ‘Italia Prix’ for 1954, I went 
on shaving, but began for some reason to think of Empress 
of Blandings, Lord Emsworth’s champion sow. I would not 
for a moment suggest that the award of a cultural prize toa 
public corporation is in any way comparable to the award of 
a rosette to a pig; but there is about both transactions a sad- 
dening sense of impersonality. One wishes that the pig could 
be made sensible of the honour that has been done it; and one 
cannot help fearing that the thrill of pride which so signal a 
mark of recognition would send coursing through the veins of 
an individual may become diffused and diluted as it circulates 
round the in-trays of Broadcasting House. The BBC have in 
fact won two prizes, one for a sound radio production of 
Under Milk Wood, the other for a production on television. 
Prizes have also been given to the Belgian, Swiss and Dutch 
broadcasting systems for, respectively, the best documentary, 
musical and operatic programmes of 1954. The judges, who 
in order to arrive at a balanced decision presumably have to 
listen to every major programme in every European language, 
must have had an exacting year of it. 


The Walking Wounded 
A schoolgirl I know fell off a seesaw in Regent's Park the 
Saturday before last and hurt her arm. Next morning she was 
still in some pain, so her mother took her round to a big London 
hospital, having first of all ascertained that they were prepared 
to deal with urgent casualties on a Sunday. She was, she says, 
in some doubt as to whether she was really justified in asking 
them to treat her daughter as an urgent casualty, but ske need 
not have worried. There were only two other out-patients 
there. One was a man with corns. The other was a man 
suffering from shock. He was gasping and trembling, had 
already fainted twice, and proclaimed that at any moment he 
was going to faint again. In one shaking hand he clutched 
a registered letter; it announced that he had won £90,000 in 
a football pool. 
STRIX 
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After the Bombardment 


By G. S. GALE 
Scarborough 

HE youngest member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party is called George Brinham. 

He is a woodworker from Devon. and it is not so long 

go that the woodworkers, for all practical purposes, could be 
fe juded in the outlying tents of the Communist encampments. 
But then the woodworkers went beyond the iron curtain and 
came back with a report which transgressed the party line, and 
the woodworkers no longer were numbered among the white- 
headed boys of King Street. True enough, the woodworkers 
might still have been counted among the left wing of the Labour 
movement, and they occasioned no surprise by voting against 
the platform at the Trades Union Congress this year when the 
worn-out controversy over German rearmament came before 


jt. And then, at Scarborough this week, Mr. Brinham—who 
sits on the National Executive as a union member—persuaded 


his fellow delegates to switch their votes (he explaining that 
the diplomatic situation itself had switched). 129,0U0 votes 
left the rebels and sat themselves in the lap of the official side. 
The swing they occasioned themselves was of 258,000 votes 

and the official majority was only 248,000. The textile workers, 
too, swung, for whereas at the TUC the two principal unions 
concerned had been split on the issue, here at Scarborough 

where the textile workers vote as a block—all 150,000 of them 
supported orthodoxy. It was only by a couple of textile 
workers’ votes and a few woodworkers’ that the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party had its policy 
endorsed and the entire Labour movement was saved from a 
fate, if not worse than death, at any rate closely resembling it. 

Lots of people have argued that the great debate on German 
rearmament has always been academic, since there has never 
been during the course of the debate anything the Labour Party 
could do about German rearmament. It is an attractive argu- 
ment, but inadequate. The point, really, which has dramatised 
the familiar arguments and put life into the decisions of the 
smallest unions and the modest little constituency parties, is 
what German rearmament could do about the Labour Party. 
And it could have done plenty. Somehow or other, I have 
no doubt, the official leaders of the party would overcome the 
embarrassment of being committed to two policies, their own 
and their party’s, but it would have been awkward, to say the 
Jeast, devising a parliamentary policy in the next few months. 
If the conference here at Scarborough had refused to accept 
German rearmament it is a fair bet that the parliamentary 
party would promptly follow suit, and since there has never 
been any doubt at all that the great majority of the rank and 
file of the Labour Party are against German rearmament any- 
way, the leaders (as indeed both Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison 
recognised on Tuesday) would have been left holding the baby, 
and the baby would be yelling a good deal louder than anyone 
else. It would also bear on its face the cherubic smile of Mr. 
Bevan. 

The magnitude of the executive’s victory and of Mr. Bevan’s 
defeat is not to be measured by the magnitude of the majority. 
248,000 is a trifling majority, especially in these days of 
mandated speeches, mandated constituency parties, mandated 
unions. The magnitude of the executive’s victory lies in the 
fact of victory, in the successful conclusion of a war it almost 
lost. On this issue of German rearmament Mr. Bevan had a 
very good chance indeed of defeating the leaders and establish- 
ing his own claim to lead the party. German rearmament 
aroused emotions, but it also aroused doubts in the minds of 
serious trade unionists, who might not be particularly fond of 
Mr. Bevan but who were even less fond of an arms race between 
Fast and West Germany. German rearmament was an issue 
Which roused people, brought them together—the unlikeliest 
combination of allies, when you think about it—and held them 
together. And at the head of them all, whether they liked it 
or not, was Mr. Bevan. But now the issue is dead. It died 
at quarter to one on Tuesday afternoon, when Mr. Burke read 
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out the voting figures. It died quietly, with no fuss. There 
were no tears, no wild lamentations, not even an unduly satis- 
fied light in the eyes of those who were happy to see it buried. 
There were plenty of people who welcomed the death although 
they had themselves been the chief source of the issue’s life, 
People were glad to see it over and done with. 

Now the point of this is that with the German rearmament 
question now as dead as a dodo as far as the Labour Party 
is concerned (of course there will be a few looking through 
blood-coloured spectacles who won't recognise the death), and 
with Mr. Bevan’s attempt to win the party on the issue having 
failed, Mr. Bevan is just about as dead himself. Naturally 
enough, being full of life and as irrepressible as Mr. Tom 
O’Brien, Mr. Bevan does not accept this, and of course there 
will be plenty of sound and fury ahead. But Mr. Bevan will 
need more than the luck of the devil to come across an issue 
anything like as good as this one. Twelve tricks had bee 
played and the question was who held the master. No one 
knew because no one had counted. It happened that the 
National Executive held it, and they won the trick, the game, 
the rubber, the series, the whole shoot: and now the play is 
over. If Mr. Bevan had held the right card, and he might 
have done so just as well as the National Executive, then he 
would have won the trick, the game, the rubber and would 
have as good a chance as any for the whole shoot. But he 
didn’t. 

That is the point, that and the 4,338,000 votes that went 
to Mr. Gaitskell and the 2,032,000 that Mr. Bevan scored. 
The constituency parties voted fifty-fifty. At the Agents’ Night 
here it was being gossiped that lots of local parties were 
deserting their hero. They didn’t like the driving accident 
affair, they didn’t like Mr. Bevan deserting the safe front seat 
they gave him for the safe back seat the unions were certain 
to put him in, and they were hard up. Now Mr. Gaitskell has 
made it no secret that as Treasurer he intends to effect as best 
he can a reorganisation of the party machine and an overhaul 
of its finances. The agents are underpaid—and the only way 
they and their local parties are going to get more money is 
by Mr. Gaitskell’s producing a scheme, presenting it to the 
unions and winning their acceptance and their cash. Matters 
like these are a long way from the hectic world of politics as 
seen in capital cities, but they count, just as the woodworkers 
and the textile workers counted, or Nelson’s blind eye or 
Parnell’s indiscretion or some obscure farm workers in 
Tolpuddle. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Labour movement sighed with 
relief, and the most energetic sighs were breathed by those 
who had been defeated. Not the Bevanites themselves, of 
course, for they were pleased enough and comforted them- 
selves with the thought that they could win next time. But 
there won’t be a next time. There will be rows and grand 
debates again and Tribune meetings will continue to be packed 
and everybody at them will be rooting for Mr. Bevan and 
public ownership, or nationalisation of land or of rented houses, 
or for bigger and better insurance benefits or for colonial 
development or for an end to war in Kenya—whatever happens 
to be the favourite reform, injustice or danger at the moment. 
But the party has been saved, adventitiously without a doubt, 
yet nevertheless saved, and the grand affair of Bevanism is 
over and all that remains is the bickerings. 





JOHN BETJEMAN IN THE SPECTATOR 
In next week’s Spectator 
John Betjeman replies to the critics of his recent book of poems 
A Few Late Chrysanthemums 


The Spectator of October 15 will contain 
an entirely new feature—a weekly column 
to be contributed by Mr. Betjeman. 
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Literary Pilgrimages 
By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OR those who cherish the company of books, there are 

few more pleasurable enjoyments than to visit the places 

where great writers have lived and worked. Since no 
description, however detailed and coloured, can convey to us 
the surrounding mood of a house or garden, such visits increase 
our actual understanding of a poet’s childhood or maturity. 
A visit to the rectory at Somersby enables us to visualise the 
congested conditions which praduced Poems by Two Brothers, 
or The Darling Room. Much of the Tennyson mysticism and 
melancholy is explained by that remote hamlet, by domestic 
wretchedness, by the feeling of segregation and enclosure 
inspired by the circle of the hills. How can we accord the 
full depth of our sympathy to Keats’s patient but torturing 
jealousy, unless we have stood by his window at Wentworth 
Place and shared his fevered agony as Fanny Brawne and her 
mother tripped, gay and inconsiderate, across the grass? Such 
visits, moreover, permit us to enter past centuries in the com- 
pany of some ghost whem we know most intimately. The 
dark drawing rooms of the Palazzo Lanfranchi, the frivolous 
balcony of the Villa Diodati, are rendered personal for us by 
the echo of Byron humming snatches of Rossini as he dawdles 
through the afternoon. We can hear the swish of his riding 
cane against the chestnut tree when he slouches towards the 
railing where the horses wait. ‘Come up here, Shelley,’ we 
hear him calling as he leans laughing with Polidori, propping 
his elbows on the very baluster which we stroke ourselves. 
The rooms, in which great men, whose thoughts and sufferings 
are familiar to us, lived for years, retain in our imagination 
a special identity. Is it so fantastic to suppose that their 
spirits, amused and flattered by our interest, conduct us gently 


round? ‘In my day,” we hear them whisper, ‘there was an 
outside staircase leading to that parapet. It was made of 
wood.’ 


as * * 


This summer, when on a holiday in France, | made three 
such pilgrimages, and have returned with knowledge widened 
and my sympathies peculiarly enhanced. I went first to 
Montaigne’s little oast-house turret, off the great road that 
runs from Bergerac to Bordeaux. Often in his essays he has 
described for us this ivory tower, yet the reality is most 
different from what one had supposed. * When at home,’ he 
wrote, ‘I retire to my library, where everything is under my 
own command. Below me, I can see my garden, my chicken 
run, the courtyard and most of the buildings of my home. 
Sometimes I ponder; sometimes, as I walk round the room, 
I record these my dreams. From my windows I have three 
different views, each opening upon a prospect that is free and 
rich. Here is my seat. Here [ establish my own autocracy, 
untrammelled by wife, daughter, or other intruders. In the 
chateau itself, my authority is verbal only, and often confused. 
Miserable, in my opinion, is the man who does not possess 
such a room of his own, where he can hide from others and 
pay private court to himself.” The tower is detached from 
the main buildings by three hundred yards; it rises from the 
corner of the garden wall, looking out upon vineyards and 
woods. Upon the rafters of the library one can still read the 
Greek and Latin mottoes which Montaigne had carved above 
him, to recall always the principles of his philosophy. ‘ Re- 
tjoice,” we read, ‘in the things of the moment. All else is 
beyond thy comprehension.’ ‘I determine nothing,’ we read, 
‘I do not understand life; all I do is to examine and to 
suspend judgement.’ And then, sharply incised, comes the 
lapidary motto of humanism. ‘Homo sum: humanum nihil 
a me alienum puto.’ We can see and hear the little dwarf, 
shuffling round his turret sanctuary, fiddling with the books 
on the encircling shelves, forgetting the world around him, 
* excellent en l'oubliance,’ and idly watching the village maidens 
gathering the vintage below his walls. The steps that wind up 
to the ivory tower are worn by his little feet. 
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Then there is the house which George Sand loved so 
and deeply, the Chateau de Nohant. A comfortable, Tustic 
house, with rough pink tiles in the hall and upon the Passage 
floors, and high windows now darkened by the overgrown 
cedars which she planted a hundred years ago. Her grand. 
daughter, with respectful piety, has preserved the main livin 
rooms as they were when George Sand died. The table in the 
dining room is waiting for a party that will never come. The 
little decanters are filled with white and red wine and there 
are grapes and peaches in the dishes. In faded handwriting 
are the name cards beside the empty plates. *M. de Balzac’ 
we read; ‘M. Flaubert,’ ‘M. Turgenev,’ ‘Le Prince Jérome 
Bonaparte.’ At a touch, it seems, the servant will enter with 
the soup tureen and the whole party come alive. We 
through a dark corridor to the puppet theatre so cleverly 
devised by George Sand’s artistic son. Here are the puppets 
suspended in théir cupboards, their dresses as fresh as if-the 
ladies had all been sewing on spangles last Tuesday, their eyes 
goggling with appetite to live. And beyond, between the village 
graveyard and the garden, is Lélia’s high black tomb, on which 
the rain dribbles from the yew tree that feeds upon her bones, 
George Sand lived at an ugly period and was herself devoid 
of all taste in dress. Yet in this charming house there is not 
a single object of ugliness, only faint walls, simple porcelain, 
and puppets grinning in dark cupboards at the memory of 
gaiety that has passed. 

* - . 

Our third visit was to the little village where Alain Fournier 
lived and which is the scene of the greatest romantic novel of 
this century, Le Grand Meaulnes. The turret of Montaigne had 
proved smaller, simpler than anything I had imagined: the 
home of George Sand was grander and more elegant than I 
had supposed: but the setting of Le Grand Meaulnes was 
more rustic and tiny than I had ever pictured. For some reason 
I had seen a large secondary school of several stories with a 
wide gravel courtyard surrounded by high railings and trees. 
Yet it was into a diminutive village school-room that the great 
Meaulnes burst, with little old-fashioned desks such as have 
disappeared from modern class-rooms, and a low pupitre at 
which Fournier's father taught the village boys. Above this 
seat there is a photograph of Alain gazing dreamily into space 
with a white hand raised to his chin. The courtyard in which 
I had pictured great battles between contending classes with 
shouts and ambuscades and sudden rushes, is but a tiny 
quadrangle no more than a few yards square. And beyond, 
some miles from the village where the country roads stride to 
meet each other, is an avenue of great trimmed trees, framing 
a pink dream-castle with a sense of shallow lakes around it 
and reeds and boats. How came it that this son of a village 
school-master should have evolved from such puny surround- 
ings so wide and vigorous a vision? The old men shuffling 
to the fields along the high-way must have known young 
Fournier in the days before the first war, in the days before 
he was killed. We climbed back into the car and drove on 
silently to Bourges. 

* * a” 

Such visits, as 1 have said, alter our comprehension. No 
longer shall I think of Montaigne as an aloof dilettante, a 
ruminating egoist, who never loved anybody except his father 
and his friend. I shall think of him as an irritable little stoic, 
muttering crossly to himself as he climbed his turret staircase 
and slammed the door. No longer shall I picture George Sand 
as an Amazon riding fiercely: she has become for me a calm 
maitresse de maison, arranging peaches in a porcelain bowl 
decorated with pink rosebuds and thinking the while how to 
design an enormous greatcoat for her puppet beadle to wear. 
And Alain Fournier, with his eyes still dreamy under his ugly 
lycée cap, becomes a village boy in that small class-room, 
longing for the class to finish when he can climb up again to 
the attic and be alone with his thoughts. What pleasurable 
emotions are evoked by such visits, what increase of undet- 
standing is achieved! So let us all, when the autumn rains 
come, make another pilgrimage to Haworth: and stare from 
wet windows at all those graves. 
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The Last Best Hope? 


py D. W. BROGAN 


UST after Mr. Lie was made Secretary-General of the 

United Nations, he spoke to the Norwegian Union of 

Students. ‘For the benefit of these young and ardently 

idealistic men and women I agreed that “the work of 
the United Nations cannot be advanced without idealism, trust 
and faith,” but I warned that we could not start the work of 
the United Nations in “ a paradise of unreality—we must begin 
py taking things as they are”.’ 

The warning was necessary then; it is necessary now. For 
the United Nations was emotionally launched in a mood of 
optimism and simple faith, especially in America, a faith that, 
even in 1945, was excessive. Especially in America, for most 
Americans had come to the belief that the failure of the 
League of Nations had been mainly due to the refusal of the 
United States to join it; this was a mistake to avoid and a sin 
to expiate. And some of the irritation displayed in the 
United States with the United Nations—and with Mr. Lie— 
has its roots in the optimism of 1945-46, in the belief that 
American goodwill and support was all that the sick world 
needed. It was forgotten that if it takes two to make a quarrel 
(it doesn’t in fact), it still more takes two to make peace. 

On our side of the Atlantic, the illusions were more 
complicated and less deep-seated. We saw the importance of 
American adherence; many of us believed, with a simple faith 
that would be astonishing now if it were not still lively in many 
breasts, that the USSR, in adhering to the San Francisco 
charter, was giving proof of a common understanding with 
jts war-time allies, that together the United States, the Soviet 
Union and the other ‘ victorious” powers would combine to 
build a world of peace and economic and social progress. 

From the beginning, or almost from the beginning, these 
hopes were falsified; the United Nations did not become a 
common instrument for pacifying a tormented world; it did 
not become the nucleus of a world government; it became and 
bas remained a world forum and an agency of negotiation in 
cases where the great powers are not concerned or come to 
some agreement for private reasons of their own. The United 
Nations started under a shadow, the shadow of the atom bomb. 
Logically, the bomb made the need for an international organ- 
isation greater than ever; it made the case for world government 
more plausible than ever; at any rate it made the need for it 
more evident. Perhaps a turning-point in the history of the 
United Nations was the rejection of the Baruch plan, but that 
fejection was involved in the whole pattern of Soviet policy and 
in the fact that the Soviet Government had good hopes of 
destroying the American monopoly and acquiring superiority in 
‘unconventional’ weapons, a superiority which it may now 
have and which we can be certain it will not surrender. 

It was against a background already grey and, had all the 
facts been known, already worse than grey, that Mr. Lie took 
Office. Even his election showed the rift in the lute, for it was 
taken as a defeat for the United States and as a victory for the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, Mr. Lie was the object of repeated 
American criticism and suspicion until he was ‘cleared’ by 
being denounced as a lackey of American imperialism after 
his action on the news of the invasion of South Korea. 

We already have a good many books on the United Nations 
but none which make the problems of the organisation (and 
its achievements) so real. Mr. Lie, from the beginning, saw 
his post as quite different from that occupied under the League 
of Nations by Sir Eric Drummond. He was not to be a 
discreet higher civil servant, operating on policy matters, if 
at all, behind the scenes. He established his right to speak, 
to act, to propose action as an independent force. He had, 
One might say, a foreign policy for the United Nations not 
identical with that of any of the member states. This inevitably 
got him into trouble, first with one side, then with another. 








*In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years with the United Nations, By 
Trygve Lie. (New York; The Macmillan Company. 35s.) 
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Some of the most interesting and most revealing parts of this 
most revealing book* deal just with the actions and reactions 
of the great powers to the policy of the Secretary-General. 
His frequent trips to Moscow, London, Prague, disconcerted 
some governments. What seemed to Mr. Lie the most straight- 
forward and obvious carrying out of his duty seemed to others 
interference and partisanship. Naturally, Mr. Lie observes a 
good deal of discretion, but it is obvious that Mr. Ernest Bevin 
gave him almost as much trouble as Comrades Molotov and 
Vyshinsky. 

It is also obvious that the British policy of scuttle in 
Palestine shocked him, as well it might; there have been few, 
if any, more shameful episodes in modern British history, the 
chief victims being Mr. Bevin’s protégés, the Palestinian 
Arabs. It seems to me very hard to defend Bevin’s policy, 
but in all his accounts of the Palestine imbroglio, Mr. Lie’s 
sympathies are not only obviously with the Zionists, but one 
would not gather that there was any case at all for the Arabs. 
There is no reference, for example, to the effects on American 
policy of American politics. And since Mr. Lie is a most 
determined enemy of imperialism, it is odd that he does not 
see that, to the Arabs, Zionism is imperialism. I have no doubt 
at all that the Jews are making a much better economic and 
social use of Palestine than the Arabs would in any foreseeable 
future, but that is true of other areas of the Arab world too. 

Mr. Lie has not much that is new or unknown to say of the 
general questions of policy that hampered and almost wrecked 
the United Nations. He does not see all the faults, even of 
manners, as being on one side. He regrets the ease with which 
Mr. Bevin ‘ rose’ to Mr. Vyshinsky and he conceals any high 
opinion of Mr. Byrnes as Secretary of State that he may have 
formed. (The account of the rewarding of a friend of President 
Truman and Secretary Byrnes with a very high post in the new 
organisation’s hierarchy has its comic side; it is an addition 
to the history of the spoils system.) Action, or rather inaction, 
by Mr. Byrnes led to a situation that distressed Mr. Lie in the 
last years of his secretaryship. The American Government 
refused to help the new organisation in ‘evaluating’ the 
American candidates for jobs. 

Mr. Lie is quite clear on a principle that will shock many 
of our forward-lookers. He holds that an American Communist 
cannot be a good international civil servant. I agree with him. 
He also holds that an international civil servant who takes 
refuge behind the fifth amendment and refuses to answer 
questions put to him by a legally constituted body of his own 
country, is unfit to be an international civil servant from whom 
standards of political objectivity can reasonably be demanded 
that are not necessarily applicable to a private person. But 
the wave of denunciations, attacks, insinuations, which led, 
Mr. Lie thinks, to the suicide of his devoted aide, Abe Feller, 
filled him with horror, and he asks more in alarm than in 
sorrow, why America has gone mad on security, why the search 
under the bed for traitors should be carried on so much more 
hysterically in the United States than in Norway which has 
a proportionately much bigger Communist Party and has a 
common frontier with the Soviet Union. 

His sketches of his aides, Commander Jackson, Ralph 
Bunche, William Stoneman, as of Stalin, the odious Czech 
Communist bosses, Marshal Tito, are well worth noting, and 
the difficulties of creating an international body are made 
manifest again and again. Convinced that New York is the 
right place for the headquarters, Mr. Lie does not reflect, in 
public at any rate, on the question of whether the debates in 
the Assembly have not suffered from being held in that rather 
neurotic city, whether putting the headquarters in the United 
States, and not, say, in Canada, was not an error from the 
beginning. 

And for the future of the United Nations? Mr. Lie 
believes that it is worse than idle to dream of a world govern- 
ment but that it is not idle to think hard and seriously about 
revising the charter. He has some shrewd suggestions about 
what can be done as well as what should be done and he makes 
persuasive his belief that the United Nations has deserved well 
of its founders and that if the simple faith of 1945 has been 
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deceived, the fault has been less in the charter or in the 
interpretation of it (although some of its provisions have not 
even been tried), but in a world situation in which Communist 
dogmatism and ambition is the greatest but not the only sinner. 


Mithramania 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


“ 
€ HIS year the summer skyline of the bombed regions of 
the City of London has changed in aspect. Up into the 
rain, rivalling the spires of Wren, cranes and derricks, 
tilted at their elegant, predatory angles, tower. The noise of 
pneumatic drills vies with the roar of the traffic. All this busy 
activity is now as natural a City commonplace as were last year 
the wide empty spaces where willow-herb and sorrel waved, 
and as the massive silenoe which enveloped these bomb-ruins. 
But about one particular building site near the Mansion 
House there is an air of expectant oddity. People stand around 
in groups near the main opening in the corrugated sheeting 
which protects this big area. There are extra police, those 
specially tall City constables with their high, badged helmets. 
It is all somewhat conspiratorial, at any rate, mysterious, and 
suggests either the presence of minor royalty or that an accident 
has just occurred. Has a navvy fallen off a derrick, or been 
swallowed by the now-famous Walbrook marsh? Yet this 
haphazard daytime curiosity is nothing to what takes place 
towards sunset. Then the queues of sightseers stretch down 
the neighbouring streets—15,000 in one evening alone, we are 
told by the newspapers. They are going to pay homage at the 
temple of Mithras, the Persian Sun-God whom Roman soldiers 
worshipped on this site from about the year 150 to 320 a.p. 
The news that a temple dedicated to the cult of Mithras had 
been unearthed during excavation work for the new Bucklers- 
bury House has aroused enormous interest. The fine heads of 
the stone statue of Mithras and, quite possibly, ‘of one of his 
attendant deities, Cautes or Cautapates, unearthed there have 
in a week become as photographically familiar as the features 
of the Foreign Secretary himself. Anything concerning the 
earliest periods of London history must always have a romantic 
appeal of its own; while the fact that the rites of Mithras, whose 
cult in Rome at one time seriously rivalled that of Christ and 
shared similarities with it, remain as secret today as they did 
to non-initiates 1700 years ago, adds a sense of .mystery and 
excitement to the new discovery. One remembered drawings 
reconstructing the Mithraic shrine found at Carrawburgh on the 
Roman Wall four years ago, and accounts of what is thought 
to have been the ritual of the worshippers of Mithras. One 
remembered too the subterranean Mithraic shrines at Ostia, 
that superbly convincing relic of antiquity lying upon the sun- 
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baked plain between Rome and the sea, chips of white marble 
mingling with the daisies in the grass, statues standing upright 
once more beneath stone-pine trees, amongst whole streets 
of shops, houses and granaries, as well as temples and theatres, 
In one of these dim Ostian shrines of Mithra there is a curious 
atmosphere of evil and of the unknown—the runnels for the 
sacrificial blood, the altar, the stone benches on which initiates 
would recline. Then, too, many Londoners know the Mithras 
figure in the British Museum, with his plunging sword killing 
the bull, his little Persian cap and fly-away cloak. These 
memories and this half-knowledge lent glamour to the reports 
one read of the Walbrook shrine. They made one long to go, 
When you get there, what do you see ? 

Trudging across a waste-land of rubble, you descend to a 
small area on its eastern side which has a barricade round it, 
and planks on which to walk. Here, in a sea of squelching 
blackish mud, can be discerned the broken wall foundations 
of a building of basilican plan. You are first struck by its 
diminutive size—for though larger than the Northumbrian 
shrine, and measuring sixty feet by twenty, the Walbrook 
remains appear to be of doll’s-house proportions isolated 
in the midst of its great open space. Then you gradually 
perceive the essential shape of the building—the central 
chamber, the altar platform with a square well of brackish 
water beside it, the triple apse, and the bases of the 
columns. It has often seemed to me that of all sciences 
archeology requires the greatest effort of the imagination. The 
Walbrook temple lends support to this belief. The earnest, 
eager faces of the archeologists with their mud-covered hands, 
the cheerful interest of the young labourers carefully sifting the 
rubble, fill you with respect. But having visited the site | find 
it hard to understand why there should be such undue excite- 
ment about preserving it. 

What is it that makes Londoners so careless of the real 
beauties of their own city? The period between the wars, 
which saw the destruction and commercialisation of eighteenth- 
century Mayfair, will not be forgiven by future generations, 
This year it took the determined efforts of the new and active 
Kensington Society to save the last wing of Holland House 
from demolition. A few years ago I witnessed in Brompton 
Cemetery—a peaceful and charming place where one could 
stroll between the fine Georgian tombstones—a scene of un- 
paralleled vandalism when navvies with crowbars were smash- 
ing memorial urns and overturning gravestones to make way 
for some species of infants’ playground and a hard tennis court; 
the church authorities at Holy Trinity felt they had done their 
duty by listing the names of those whose tombstones were thus 
desecrated and destroyed. And now, because the rubble that 
was a Roman soldiers’ temple (and which even if enclosed 
in a vault in the foundations of Bucklersbury House can never 
be a place of architectural beauty) is threatened with re-burial, 
there is a public outcry. Can one hope that this is the 
beginning of a belated sense of civic responsibility, or is it 
just a momentary reaction to an item of news ? 

The almost hysterical interest aroused by the Walbrook 
dig provides food for reflection on publicity and on relative 
values. In a street overlooking the Mithraic shrine, a street 
where passers-by cease to pass in order to squint through the 
joints of the corrugated sheeting which screens the site from 
view, stands the most original and possibly the most beautiful 
of all Wren’s parish churches in the City—St. Stephen 
Walbrook. This church, with its sixteen Corinthian columns 
and its perfect and complex dome, was admired even by 
Wren’s detractors. John Wesley relates that an Italian 
architect, who had been to London, later met Lord Burlington 
in Italy. ‘My Lord, go back to see St. Stephen’s in London, 
he urged: ‘We have not so fine a piece of architecture m 
Rome.’ St. Stephen Walbrook was damaged in the war. It 
has now been scrupulously restored. Leaving the new 
Mithraic pilgrims to their cult I walked up the steps of this 
church and experienced once more the perennial revelation 
the proportions of the flanking columns and the dome. 
St. Stephen’s, of course, was completely empty. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 





TELEVISION and RADIO 
Georgie and the Giant Parnellites 


Mr. VAL PARNELL has called his gleaming 
cohorts together from the farthest reaches 
of show business to set up a programme 
contracting outfit for commercial TV. should 
we feel sorry for the BBC? How can the civil 
servants be expected to compete against the 
combined business and artistic talent which 
Mr, Parnell and his associates are ready and 
able to throw on to the midget screen? 

The simple truth is that the BBC cannot 
compete, neither for finance nor for show- 
manship. Nor should it try; the introduc- 
tion of commercial television has the effect 
of completely changing the BBC's function. 
It should accept that change—and rejoice. 

When commercial TV strains off from the 
BBC its most popular talent—when the 
Parnell Parnassus rules the hearts and the 
screens of the largest mass of viewers, what 
will the BBC have lost? Its broadest 
comedians, its best (and anyhow rarely 
achieved) variety bills, its most popular 
and pointless plays, its dreariest family 
serials. It will be left with its competent 
drama department, its serious music section, 
certain classical films to draw on, docu- 
mentary and experimental features, an 
excellent news service, children’s theatre, 
talks and discussions, all magazine pro- 
grammes of better quality than Quite 
Contrary, and (unfortunately) its tedious 
parlour games. And a large number of 
empty programme spaces. 

Without doubt the peak-hour public, the 
mass viewership, will switch over to the 
commercial channel, however brightly the 
BBC programme planners try to fill those 
empty dates. But in spite of the prevalent 
snobbism (‘We couldn’t bear a television 
set looking at us all day long’) it is certain 
that in a very few years there will be as many 
viewers as there are radio listeners. When it 
first appeared, the crystal set roused this 
same antagonism; but radio made good. 
TV, and soon colour TV, will make just as 
good. When it does it is essential that the 
public be able to shop for entertainment at 
the level it wants and understands it. For 
my part, this will exclude soap opera, 

parlour games, Muffin the Mule, crooning 
trios and Mr. Rylands’s Shakespearean pro- 
ductions—whichever channel offers them. 
At a premium for me will be dramatic 
experiments, serious unscripted and contro- 
versial discussion (not the tepid semi- 
Scripted substitute the BBC too often 
produces), humour, satire and burlesque, 
classical plays and films, good music; and 
if I get a little of all that every week I shall 
consider the few shillings the BBC television 
Costs me each week well spent. By the same 
reckoning, if the commercial channel gives 
me the star talent I enjoy I shall be more than 
satisfied to have my wife buy the products 
which make that entertainment possible. 

But by and large I expect to watch the 
BBC channel rather more than the commer- 
cial, for the fact that the broadest appealing 
Programmes have been drawn away into the 
Opposition channel, is the BBC’s opportu- 
nity to thoroughly promote those entertain- 
ment and cultural amenities which cater for 
that minority which is far too important 
to be abandoned entirely to the crumbs it 
can gather either from the commercial 









programmes of the future, or the compro- 
mised BBC programmes of the present. 

All sections of the public, long-haired, 
short-haired mad, executive type, Pompadour 
style and Brando-Roman—highbrows 
middle, low and those who have no brows 
whatsoever yet can still watch a television 


screen—all have to be catered for. If the 
BBC decides once and for all where its 
particular public is, and then sets out to 
competently serve it, there will be no neces- 
sity for us to feel sorry for the inmates of 
Lime Grove-—and no competition for them 
to fear from the giant Parnellites. 

Footnote: All this on account of the fact 
that I haven't seen a single programme the 
entire week worth writing about. Especially 
Mr. Rylands’s production of Troilus and 


Cressida, which suffered from boom-shadow, ¢ 


masking, bad grouping, poor acting, in- 
appropriate staging, amateurish use of the 
camera, confusing sets, and boring direction. 

WOLF MANKOWITZ 


OPERA 


Nelson. (Sadler’s Wells.) 


IN Lennox Berkeley's Ne/son Sadler's Wells 
has given us the first fruit of what promises 
to be a historic season for English opera. 
Berkeley and his librettist, Alan Pryce-Jones, 
have found a magnificent operatic theme: 
the central clash between love and duty, 
the human drama of two broken marriages, 
the patriotic background, the death-scene 
in the cockpit of the Victory—has hist, 
ever so imitated the opera-house? But it 
is also an intensely difficult subject; for any 
failure to depict Nelson as the magnetic 
genius whose idealised image has passed 
into English mythology, any suggestion of 
the feather-brained tenor of tradition, will 
be exposed at once. However glaring his 
weaknesses, he must be every inch a hero. 
This is a formidable challenge both to the 
composer and to the singer. 

So far as can be judged from a perform- 
ance not yet into its stride, the opera emerges 
with great credit, though not with complete 
triumph. It is wonderfully rich in two vital 
operatic ingredients, characterisation and 
vocal melody. Berkeley proclaims his 
allegiance, implicitly and explicitly, to 
Verdi; the drama is carried by the voices, 
the orchestra—apart from one or two inter- 
ludes, such as the stirring evocation of 
Trafalgar—being reserved for commentary 
and support. There are tunes that haunt 
the memory and characters of imaginative 
substance, whose identity stands out not 
only in their solo music but throughout the 
ensembles. Furthermore the music is always 
interesting in itself; craftsmanship is never 
sacrificed to effect, even legitimate theatrical 
effect. Berkeley is a shade less successful 
in conveying the broad sweep of the his- 
torical background, the pageantry of a great 
naval war, and the sense of Nelson’s unique 
value to his country. It is all there, but it 
might have been a little more pervasive. 
Just before Nelson’s death a sailor refers 
briefly to the Temeraire; could not more 
have been made of the colourful details of 
the action? Nevertheless the death scene, 
and particularly the dirge at the end, is one 
of the most profoundly moving in any 
modern opera. 





The work is constructed of set pieces in a 
framework of recitative. When these spring 
naturally out of the action, as they do with 
conspicuous success in the first scene of 
Act II, where Nelson after a final quarrel 
leaves his wife for Lady Hamilton, they 
prove once again the unique validity and 
economy of the traditional structure. Else- 
where the flow is less smooth. Act I con- 
sists of a mosaic of short numbers, nearly 
all distinguished in themselves but somehow 
failing to create a cumulative emotional 
discharge. Of its three natural climaxes, 
Nelson’s unobserved entry (a calculated 
anticlimax), his duet with Emma, and the 
final chorus of welcome, only the first hits 
the target full in the centre, though it is fair 
to add that defects of performance may have 
detracted from the second (where the 
orchestra was too loud for the voices) and a 
certain stiffness of production from the 
third. The libretto is weakened now and 
then by a tendency to anticipate and labour 
its effects. Mrs. Cadagan twice addresses 
short airs to her caged canary. The second 
of these is a lovely piece of music, but both 
hold up the action when time is valuable, 
and both blur Nelson’s second air a little 
later, whose language is also drawn from 
the aviary. Again, the appearance of Emma 
and her mother at Portsmouth in Act III, 
when they recall the circumstances and the 
music of the first meeting and Hardy unwit- 
tingly introduces the veiled Emma to Nelson, 
would strike a good deal harder if the 
episode were less obviously contrived. 
These points illustrate one of the perennial 
difficulties of opera, that what looks well on 
paper and sounds well in itself may misfire 
on the stage. But in a first opera the remark- 
able thing is not that Berkeley has occasion- 
ally miscalculated but that he has given us 
so much—including a lively desire to hear 
his next opera. 

The performance on the first night 
scarcely did the composer justice. The 
music is not easy, either for singers or 
orchestra, and further acquaintance may 
bring an improvement. Robert Thomas, 
a tenor of great promise, sang the exacting 
part of Nelson creditably, but it would be 
idle to deny that he lacks the personal 
magnetism it requires. Nor is he yet an 
experienced actor. Hence the character 
was not fully projected; elbow-grease 
replaced the mercury of genius. Victoria 
Elliott was more successful in realising the 
compound of voluptuousness, intelligence 
and vulgarity in Emma; but the quality of 
her singing varied considerably, especially 
in quiet passages. The best all-round 
performance was Anna Pollak’s moving 
study of Lady Nelson, which all but ran 
away with the second act. Arnold Matters 
(surely made.up too young) was an impec- 
cable Sir William Hamilton. Sheila Rex, as 
Emma’s common mother, sailed round the 
stage like a quinquereme in full panoply, 
but neither her intonation nor her diction 
was quite safe. Indeed too many words were 
lost throughout the opera. Sometimes the 
composer may have been at fault, but the 
orchestra more than once threatened to 
swamp the singers. Otherwise Vilem Tausky 
conducted with a distinction that would 
have shone more brightly had the material 
at his disposal been a little stronger. 

WINTON DEAN 
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THEATRE 


Separate Tables. By Terence Rattigan. (St. 
James’s.) 


No more Ruritania for Rattigan. With this 
pair of plays we are in familiar surroundings. 
The scene is set in a private hotel in Bourne- 
mouth and each play concerns some human 
problems solved by the efficient action of Miss 
Cooper, the hotel manageress. In the first 
half of the evening’s entertainment it is a 
down-and-out politician who is the corpus 
delicti, and the question facing him is 
whether to go back to his former wife, who 
takes too much veronal, and consequently 
needs him, or whether to remain quietly 
sozzling down in Bournemouth. Needless 
to say, Miss Cooper, though in love with him 
herself, does the big thing and pushes him 
back into the arms of his dope fiend. By 
some odd theatrical convention this appears 
a happy ending. 

In the second play, Major Pollock (who 
is actually a Lieutenant in the RASC—a 
very crushing thing to be apparently) is 
found to have committed what are called 
‘offences’ in a cinema—a discovery which is 
the signal for some fine blasts of moral 
indignation on the part of other inmates of 
the hotel. The situation is complicated by 
the fact that the wretched daughter of an 
appalling mother staying in the hotel, has a 
crush on him, and the disillusionment com- 
bined with an alpha-plus mother complex, 
threatens to push her over the edge of a never 
too firm sanity. Once again, it is Miss 
Cooper who intervenes and, by persuading 
Major Pollock to stay on at the hotel and 
face the gossip, resolves the situation. The 
play ends with daughter defying mother for 
the first time in her life and with the other 

ests in the hotel deciding that indignation 
is the better part of ethics and that they may 
now safely welcome Pollock back into 
decent society. That makes two of them 
happy endings, I mean. 

So there you have it: good middle-brow 
domestic drama so concentrated, and so 
forcefully presented by Mr. Rattigan’s 
admirable stagecraft, that it comes over with 
a punch one had learned to associate with 
the cinema. The illusion is complete: we are 
in the Beauregard Private Hotel in Bourne- 
mouth and, in the same way, the acting of 
Eric Portman as the drunken politician, and 
the satyr, manages to gloss over the improba- 
bilities in the plot (what would a Socialist ex- 
minister be doingin Bournemouth”). Margaret 
Leighton backs him up splendidly as a dope 
fiend and then repressed daughter, and Beryl! 
Measor brings to the part of Miss Cooper 
just the right air of calm efficiency and 
hidden depths. The other hotel guests are 
done with the utmost skill, Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry in particular giving a performance of 
surpassing horror as the selfish rich woman 
living on her daughter’s nerves. Mr. 
Rattigan, in fact, has been well served by his 
cast, but then he has given them parts to 
get their teeth into. Even if the dialogue does 
sometimes resemble a parody on stage 
dialogue, this intensified melodrama is 
bound to hold any audience riveted. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 
The Belles of St. Trinian’s. (Gaumont.)—— 
For Better, For Worse. (Warners.) 
RONALD SEARLE’S sadistic schoolgirls are, 
we are told, to get the axe, a weapon which 
they themselves have wielded with such 


daring insouciance, and it is good that at 
the moment of their demise a fitting 
memorial has been built in the shape of 
The Belles of St. Trinian’s. 1 approached this 
film with some trepidation, for it seemed on 
the face of it to be courting disaster, and it isa 
relief to announce that, although courted, 
this has not been won, and that Frank 
Launder and Sidney Gilliatt have written 
and produced a very funny film indeed. The 
high level on which it starts inevitably sinks 
and droops on occasions, but somebody, 
Alastair Sim or Joyce Grenfell or George 
Cole, always catches it before it falls and 
gives it an upward push. Mr. Sim as the 
headmistress of this madhouse is quite 
superb, his comedy timed with exquisite 
precision, his appearance both repulsive and 
compelling. The thuds of those falling back 
in their stalis in paroxysms of mirth at his 
performance are liable to drown the fiendish 
noise made by his pupils. These monsters, 
copied as near as is humanly possible from 
Mr. Searle’s drawings, are involved in some 
way with the nobbling of a racehorse, that 
is when they are not distilling gin, preparing 
lethal booby traps, smoking, gambling, or 
hitting Miss Grenfell on the head with a 
mallet. There is not nearly enough of Miss 
Grenfell, who, disguised as a policewoman 
disguised as a games mistress, is admirably 
hearty and perplexed by turns, but in all 
too small doses. As the only sane person 
in view, she makes an excellent foil but on 
the whole she is not too well served by 
the script. As for the other mistresses, 
played by Hermione Baddeley, Betty Ann 
Davies, Irene Handl, Renee Houston, Beryl 
Reid, Mary Merrall, Joan Sims, and Babina, 
they cannot be believed even when they are 
seen, so gloriously outrageous are they, Miss 
Baddeley in particular, soddenly teaching 
her pupils the wine-growing districts of 
France, surpassing all bounds. In sum this 
film, full of ravishing absurdities, splendid 
lunacies, is a fitting tribute to the creative 
artist’s genius, and in a storm of flour, soot 
and feathers we can say gocdbye to St. 
Trinian’s on a gay note. 
. * 7 

For Better, For Worse was a nice, friendly 
play and nothing much has happened to it 
on its way to the screen. True its director, 
J. Lee-Thompson, fearing perhaps that the 
confines of the stage would be evident, has 
introduced a number of extraneous sequences, 
but in the main it stays the same, the simple 
story of a newly-married couple's trials in 
their one-roomed flat, charmingly told in 
words of one syllable. Dirk Bogarde and 
Susan Stephen are the boy and girl, Cecil 
Parker and Eileen Herlie are the girl's 
parents, Athene Seyler, Charles Victor, Thora 
Hird, Dennis Price and James Hayter 
attendants at the revels, so it can be seen 
that no expense has been spared to give this 
comedy a fine professional polish, and in its 
quiet way it shines. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 
Cohen, Bratby 


THE two London galleries most consistently 
and courageously backing the young un- 
knowns of their choice lie at opposite poles. 
Gimpel Fils provides a home for abstraction; 
the Beaux Arts has been most remarkable 
for its new ‘realists.’ It is debatable whether 
the powerful spotlight which is nowadays 
focused upon the very young does {more 
good than harm—the welcome crusts in the 
kitchen have to be judged against the 
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forcing-house atmosphere in the studio, 
And yet the inability to push a Painting 
through to a conclusion has always been 
an English weakness; perhaps it is no bad 
thing after all to strive early for completeness 
of expression. 

At all events, here at Gimpel’s is Harold 
Cohen, an accomplished painter who ap- 
pears at first to be exploring an abstract 
space made fairly familiar to us by artists 
in France and America. Out of this 
abstract mesh of light tones, however, there 
appears at a second glance a series of wraith. 
like figures, recalling those photographs of 
ectoplasmic presences at a seance. Cohen 
has talent, but it is too soon to see where it 
is leading him. At the Beaux Arts is John 
Bratby, who is most easily described as an 
English expressionist. Can the neurotic 
passions of northern Europe really take 
root on these mild shores where the cricket- 
ing virtues prevail? (To English eyes it was 
a great irony that Hitler should have 
branded that art as un-German.) Bratby 
does his vehement damndest to extract the 
last ounce of desperate passion from the 
spectre-eyed ladies and the higgle-piggle of 
objects crowded on the kitchen table that 
are his subject matter. On goes the paint, 
trowel-thick, in great linear strips that 
follow the form like livid weals. The florid 
‘power’ achieved by this means perhaps 
provides the easiest way of bludgeoning the 
spectator into awed submission, but the 
result too often suggests rather a desperate 
desire for intensity than a desperate in- 
tensity. I do not believe Mr. Bratby is as 
brutal as he would have us believe, and in 
whipping up the surface emotion he too 
often loses the unifying vision. But this is 
not the whole story. Bratby’s debt to Ger- 
man expressionism is no greater than that 
owed by hundreds of his contemporaries to 
French cubism and which goes unnoticed 
every day. And there are canvases at the 
Beaux Arts which do convince: one is a self- 
portrait, another the still-life No. 1. Bratby 
could turn out to be a considerable painter 
as his grasp of the unities grows. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


BALLET 


Ballet du Théatre National de L’Opéra de 
Paris. (Royal Opera House.) 


For the first time in its long history, the Paris 
Opera Ballet has come to dance in London; 
while they are here, the Sadler's Wells 
Ballet is paying an exchange visit to Paris. 
The premiére of the fortnight’s season com- 
prised Suite ex Blanc, a well composed and 
highly stressed pattern suite of dances by 
Lifar; Les Mirages, a theme ballet by the 
same choreographer, in which Yvette 
Chauvire, the outstanding personality of the 
evening, dances a beautiful pas-de-deux 
with Michel Renault; Tableau des Fleurs 
from Les Indes Galantes, Harald Lander’s 
revival of the original created in 1735, which 
suffers by being removed from its context 
and is therefore little more than spectacular; 
and finally, the best item on the programme, 
Le Palais de Cristal. This is the first time 
] have seen dancers performing a Balanchine 
classical ballet with ease and pleasure. What 
might be lacking in technical precision '!s 
more than compensated for by flow and 
happiness of mood. In this, all the soloists 
are excellent, but especially Michel Renault, 
who gave a fresh and brilliant performance. 

LILLIAN BROWSE 
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Here was irritation! A few foaming 

mpetitors beat their victims to a pulp. 
ost however, recognised that irony was 
required. Of the many anxious to provide 
idance for the daily help, Basil Lee 
gdvised her to “leave some part of window- 
gills and the like undusted, that your Mis- 
tress might appreciate what the state of the 
Room would have been had you not been 
in her Employ.” And remember, added 
Pibwob, that ‘if a cup or a plate come apart 
jn your hands the fault lies with the potter.” 
‘Have a good technical vocabulary at your 
command,’ hissed Major A. Ww. Dicker at 
the garage mechanic, ‘If an engine has 
stopped through lack of petrol your diag- 
nosis should be ‘‘a fault in the fuel supply 
system.” The charge for attending to this 
must obviously be greater than for merely 
filling the tank.” R. Kennard Davis was 
merciless to the jobbing gardener. * Roll not 
the lawn if the ground be soft, for that will 
{njure it,” he counselled maliciously, ‘nor if 
it be too hard, for that will be waste of toil.’ 

The one friendly instruction came from 
James C. Morgan, who gave the bus con- 
ductor a topical warning: ‘If a passenger 
boards the bus at traffic lights, smile 
pleasantly . . . and show him to a seat. 
He might be a magistrate.’ 

A competition setter, I feel, would have 
been directed by Swift to say that he has 
hesitated over the final verdict, in order to 
conceal the prejudiced promptitude of his 
decision. ‘After some hesitation,’ then, I 
award £3 to R. J. P. Hewison, and £1 each 
to Allan M. Laing and P. M. Highly com- 
mended are R. Kennard Davis, Major 
A. W. Dicker and Terence Melican. 


PRIZES 
(R. J. P. HEWISON) 
Directions to Conductors in Omnibus 


Without derogating from your position as 
Viceroy of the Executive, put fares at their ease 
y addressing them with democratic familiarity. 
¢ resentment of the ill-conditioned few will 
ut enhance the hilarity of the rest. 
In pursuance of your humane duty not to add 
to the discomfort of standing passengers, sooner 
leave an old lady in the snow than take six 


inside 





Though ‘tis a gross imposition to be asked to 
change a pound note, you may shew how 
Obliging you are by giving the change in 
Copper and silver, counting out each piece in 
Qn audible voice 
If some impudent fellow board you between 
Stops, you may (in virtue of the Rules, which 
Gre above the Law) put him off, but study so 
to do it as to teach a lesson in manners. 
iS patient as you can with inquirers, 
recollecting that those that ask the way are 
fools and those that do not understand are 
foreigners 
Keep good time and ring your bell smartly. 
Showid any stumble, or be left behind, ‘tis 
their fault for impeding the public service. 
Not that you are any man’s servant, neither, 
Save the Union’s—and then only till you be 
minded to strike in its despite. 


(Pp. M.) 
Instructions to Daily Helps 


Draw back living-room curtains directly 
after you have done the grate and fetched coal: 
will clean your hands and save your apron. 
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Plus Ca Change 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 239 
Report by Edward Blishen 
ompetitors were asked to provide a set of instructions, in the vein of Swift's Directions to 
} ar in General, to one of the following: a garage mechanic, a daily help, a shopkeeper, 
0 barber, a house painter, a bus conductor, a dentist, or a jobbing gardener. 


Never use a cigarette-holder when baking, or 
if you do, work with the kitchen drawer hallf- 
open between you and the mixing-bowl, when 
your ash will fall tidily inside. 

Do not empty the vacuum-cleaner until told. 
Your employer will see from the distended bag 
that you use it regularly, and be gratified at 
the amount of dirt that has been sucked up. 

It is waste of time and material to clean 
spoons and forks with plate powder and spirit: 
hard breathing and rubbing on your overall is 
quite as efficient. 

Before leaving, spread sheets of newspaper 
all over the kitchen floor: this will allow you 
to glance at pictures or articles you have 
missed, and gives the impression that you 
have scrubbed thoroughly underneath. 

(ALLAN M. LAING) 
Directions to a Barber in Particular 

If your customer proposes to sit down in 
one of the empty chairs, do not fail to suggest 
another to show your consideration for his 
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comfort. When tucking the sheet inside his 
collar, do not neglect to give a friendly twitch 
to any pimples or boils you may encounter 
on his neck. Should he assent to your sug- 
gested ‘Back and sides?’ show your zeal by 
giving him an all-over crop, reminding him, 
if he remonstrates, that it will not cost him any 
more. Be sure your breath is adequately 
scented with peppermint, cloves or beer, and 
let him have a generous whiff of it every now 
and then. Ascertain his reaction to conversa- 
tion, and then, whatever it is, good-hum- 
ouredly talk him out of it. In twitching the 
sheet from his recumbent form, allow some 
hairs to fall on his clothes, so that you may 
conscientiously earn your tip by brushing them 
off again. When you give him his change, take 
the trouble to indicate by the coins you offer 
him the correct amount of your personal 
perquisite. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION. No. 242 
Set by A. M. O. S., 

Summer is over at last. Competitors are 
invited to compose a Song of Thanksgiving 
of not more than sixteen lines. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 242,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than October 12. 
Results in the Spectator of October 22. 


Country Life 


Tuts harvest turns out to be one that will 
take some beating. Large acreages of corn 
stand in stooks when normally the grain 
would have been safe. The waste goes on 
and yet nearly a month ago it seemed that 
the weather might be beaten and a harvest 
stolen between spells of rain. A friend whose 
harvest has proved a disaster tells me that 
while he cut and carried one field he lost 
another simply through showers that laid 
his corn, preventing the use of the tractor 
binder and involving manual work that just 
couldn't be done in the time available. He 
came down from his farm to see me the othe! 
day and remarked that it was now certain that 
the corn would have to be ploughed in. 
It dare not be left to be eaten by his stock, 
for the animals would need the vet if this 
happened. So often we hear talk of ploughing 
back profit. This time it seems that losses 
will be ploughed in too. It is small consola- 
tion that the land is being enriched after so 
much labour ploughing and sowing. Farmers 
have a sound reason for complaining and 
this is the season for complaint with a 
vengeance. 


Biting Insects 

Reading an article on the mosquito recently, 
I was surprised to learn that they show a 
dislike for yellow-coloured garments. It 
seems the way to avoid the attentions of the 
mosquito is to dress up in yellow The 


female is guilty of biting humans. The male 
is a vegetarian The female midge bites 
mankind and presumably the male has 
different tastes. I have never taken the 


trouble to find out whether I am_ being 
attacked by male or.female nuisances while 
by the water. Usually I have a remedy by 
me. This summer, while fishing in Scotland, 
I forgot my insect repellent and was almost 
eaten alive. Most of the insect repellents 
act as a cover for the scent of the Jhuman 
body, I understand. One day not so long 
ago, while doing my best to cast over reeds, 
1 found myself being bitten by mosquitoes 
and nipped by horse-flies while midges 


crawled through my hair and drove me nearly 
I staggered away from the water, 


frantic. 


gesturing like a befuddled drunken man. When 
1 recovered, | noticed an elderly lady regard- 
ing me rather coldly from the top of a bridge. 
*Midges,” I said, but she didn’t reply. 
Evidently she was convinced I was some sort 
of escaped lunatic, and for a little while I 
had given a very life-like impersonation of 


one 


Fishing Birds 

Does the cormorant air his wings to dry 
them, raise them to ease his fish-laden 
stomach or hold them out to get rid of sea- 
lice aS a reader suggests? I am not sure 
now. That the cormorant has some unpleasant 
habits 1 know. He can bring up a foul- 
smelling fluid. I remember going to one that 
had been shot and discovering this. The 
heron too, is said to have a fluid that he 
brings up and puts into the water to attract 
fish. The old anglers used to believe this 
and said that if the fluid could be obtained 
it would make a wonderful addition to any 
bait. I never handled a heron to find out. 
I was always told not to shoot them, and, if 
I ever found one injured on the ground, to 
keep clear of his beak, for a stab from it 
could easily put out an eye. A wounded 
cormorant will not hesitate to defend himself 
in the same way, and if his beak is not such 
a lance as that of the heron, it has a formid- 
able hook at the end. Few fish manage to 
escape once that hooked beak closes over 
them. The consequences of being seized by 
it could be very unpleasant. Don't let a dog 
pick a cormorant or a wounded hawk was the 
advice I was given when I first shot vermin. 
1 was careful to see that no dog in my control 


ever did. 


Care of Geraniums 
Geraniums should be brought in at the 
end of this month and cuttings should be 
sheltered either in a frame or in the green- 
house by now. A temperature of 45° should 
be maintained during the winter if possible. 
Cuttings in beds or troughs should not be 
moved until early spring when they can be 
potted up. 
IAN NIALL 





Letters to 


SHOULD CHURCHES BE SAVED? 


Sir,—lIvor Bulmer-Thomas writes in the 
Spectator (September 24) that if the proposal 
of the Archdeacon of Leeds to demolish Holy 
Trinity Church is persisted in, the demand 
will again be raised that such buildings should 
be taken out of the control of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and adds, ‘I hear the muttering 
already.” 

May I suggest that I am not 
alone in being convinced that 
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the Editor 


it. But I equally have no doubt that it’s 
people who really matter and we might hear 
less moans about poor church attendances if 
the Church as a whole spent more time caring 
for people instead of trying at such enormous 
cost to maintain buildings which frequently 
are not even, when maintained, suitable for 
modern use, are difficult to heat, light and 
clean. 
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Post under the title ‘If Reds get Formosa US 
will be in Peril.’ In this we are remindeg 
of the words of Generals Marshall, Bradley 
and MacArthur on the occasion of the hearing 
in May, 1951, on the dismissal of General 
MacArthur by President Truman. Marshall 
said that ‘enemy control of Formosa would 
be a great danger to our position in the 
Western Pacific.’ Bradley, then Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, asserted * it would 
seriously affect our line of defences jf jt 
[Formosa] fell into the hands of an untriendly 
power.’ MacArthur went further. Of the 
effects of the loss of Formosa 
he said, ‘The Philippines ang 
Japan would be untenable 





the Historic Churches Preserva- 
tion Trust will not secure the 
support of the public unless it 
works for just that? The pre- 
servation of church buildings in 
the sense of preservation from 
decay seems rarely to occur to 
church authorities. 
Why wait for the beetle ? 
Why not prevent as routine 
maintenance ? Has this stitch- 
in-time method no appeal to 
church visitors? Personally I 
think it has. ‘Admire this 
exquisite roof and _ prevent 
decay by putting an offering in 
this box ' would open my purse. 
—Yours faithfully, 
B. D. SPENCER 
53 Vandon Court, S.W.1 


Sirn,—The Archdeacon of Leeds 
has come in for such a dub- 
bing from your correspondents 
that, while I'm not a supporter 
of archdeacons as a class, for 
they normally seem to serve so 
little purpose, I would like to 
say a word in this particular 
archdeacon’s defence. 

The time has come for the 
Church to say very firmly that 
it ig not an historical society. 
Its job is to bring men and 
women into a living relation- 


Not Necessarily Leeds 


I wish you could meet our delightful Archdeacon 
There is not a thing he’s unable to speak on. 
And if what he says does not seem to you clear, 
You will have to admit he’s extremely sincere. 


Yes, he is a man with his feet on the ground, 
His financial arrangements are clever’ and sound, 
I find as his Bishop I’m daily delighted 

To think of the livings his skill has united. 


Let me take for example St. Peter the Least 
Which was staffed by a most irresponsible priest; 
There are fewer less prejudiced persons than I 

But the services there were impossibly High. 


Its strange congregation was culled from afar, 
And you know how eclectic such worshippers are. 
The stipend was small but the site was worth more 
Than any old church I have sold here before. 


I'm afraid its supporters were apt to forget 
The crippling extent of Diocesan debt, 

Though our able Archdeacon explained to them all 
Of his reasons for selling their church and their hall. 


I’m a moderate man and averse to extremes, 
So St. George’s was hardly the church of my dreams, 
It was Classic in style and most needlessly Low 


We practically lose the Pacific 
Ocean if we give up or lose 
Formosa.” He _ thought the 
Chinese Communists would 
probably make Formosan bases 
available to the Russian sub 
marine fleets and air fleets, 
and thereby eliminate Amer 
can airfields in both the 
Philippines and Japan. ‘It just 
gives them the most strategig 
bastion at a point which would 
increase their striking capacity 
many many times.’ 

Even if other top US milj- 
tary leaders were more mode 
rate in their estimates, they all 


agreed that Formosa was ‘of 
vital importance to US de 
fences. Does Strix still hold 


that ‘from a_ purely military 
point of view the situation in 
the Pacific would not be 
materially altered if they [the 
Chinese Communists] gained 
possession of Formosa’?— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANNE DE LEEUW 

54 Park Road, Hoylake, Ches. 


{Strix writes: Yes.—Editor, 
Spectator.} 
THE CRISIS IN THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


ship with Christ. Buildings, And we felt that, in fairness, it too ought to go. Sir,—Perhaps a Nonconformist 
like everything else, are only of . . P may be permitted to comment 
value to the Church if they With the sum the Archdeacon obtained for the site upon the most __ interesting 
serve that end. Where it has And its very rich living, we now can unite correspondence which has 


become too expensive or im- 
practical to maintain a church, 


then the authorities have the 
right to say so. 
The trouble is that some 


people have developed such a 
complex about history that they 
imagine they only have to in- 
voke it and we must all bow 
down and worship. 

Only the other day a pomp- 





St. George and St. Peter and see them again 
In a moderate church I’ve allowed to remain, 
A worshipful place which I greatly admire 

For the length of its chancel and tone of its choir; 

And I’ve promised to preach them a course during Lent 
On How the Diocesan Quota is Spent. 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


developed on this topic. 

On the principle that *‘on- 
lookers see most of the game’ 
I hope | may be forgiven if I 
assert that Mr. James and Mr. 
Pumfrett are both equally 
wrong-headed. They both 
desire to strefch the wording 
of the so-called * Reformation 
Settlement*® so that while re 
taining their own particular 








ous ass from one of the Oxford 

colleges looked round our 

church (which happens to be of Saxon/ 
Norman vintage) and wrote in the Visitors 
Book: ‘Interesting historically which world 
be enhanced if concessions were not made to 
modernity... The only ‘concessions to 
modernity ’ are a twentieth-century vestry and 
electric lighting. What does he want us to 
do—robe in the graveyard and fumble around 
with candles ? Doubtless he'd prefer us not 
to worship in the place at all. It’s ‘ historical ’ 
and therefore sacrosanct. As Scrooge would 
say: ‘Bah! Humbug!’ 


I love our Saxon church and being in good 
repair and still extremely suitable for present- 
day worship it’s worth our while to maintain 


Let's be a little realistic.—Yours 


faithfully, 


more 


NEVILLE D. GILL 
Darenth Vicarage, Dartford 


FORMOSA 


Sir,—Writing of Formosa in the Spectator of 
September 17, Strix says: ‘ . The only 
point I want to make is that anyone who tells 
you that the island is a vital link in the 
defences of the free world is talking through 
his hat.’ 

I wonder if he has read the editorial in the 
September 18 issue of the Saturday Evening 


views they may still remain 
within the Anglican Establish 
ment. Most members of the Establishment 
neither study the questions raised nor care 
about the answers. The Book of Common 
Prayer (I emphasise the significant word 
*‘Common’) has always been a typically 
English compromise which caters for the 
average Englishman who normally does not 
attach too precise a meaning to any particulat 
word. (The attitude of Mr. Vaughan Williams 
and your other contributors is typical. They 
assume that as ‘ charity covers a multitude of 
sins’ it is possible to excuse woolly thought 
and even casuistry on the part of the extremé 
elements in Anglicanism.) 
The Puritans and the Independents who 
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. SIX YEARS AGO, the site of I.C.I’s Wilton works was 
virgin green. It now presents a vista of pencil-slim 
chimneys and silver towers set in a network of broad, 
grass-verged roadways, while at night, the plants take on 
the appearance of a castle of fairy lights. Wilton is the 
} 
result of a long-term plan to group together I.C.I’s new 
factories according to a logical pattern. Interdependent 
plants, though operated by different manufacturing 
: divisions, are being built close together on one site, to 
. . 
. save transport and materials handling and to enable 
, common services such as steam, electricity and com- 
| pressed air to be supplied on a large scale from central 
| generating stations. Ten plants are already operating, 
taking their electricity from a power-house that could 
supply all the needs of a town of 50,000 inhabitants. 
Many of the processes operating or scheduled to operate 
within the works are the realisation of recent I.C.I. 
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‘Dreams Come True 


advances in research. Important new materials, ranging 
from the tough, flexible plastic, polythene, to Britain’s 
newest synthetic fibre, “Terylene’, are coming into 
large-scale production. 

I.C.I. has already expended nearly £25,000,000 in 
developing Wilton. About £20,000,000 will be spent 
in the course of the next few years. To the chemical 
engineer Wilton, together with its sister plant at 
Billingham across the river, represents the largest and 
most modern centre of chemical industry in the world. 
To 


unemployment ravaged the district before the war, 


the ordinary Tees-sider, who remembers how 
the great project now spreading over Wilton’s 2,000 
acres is an earnest of new stability in the industrial 
situation on Tees-side and of greater security for 
this and future generations in a young and vigorous 


industry. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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really tried to understand and follow the 
teaching of Holy Scripture have found no 
place for themselves inside the Establishment. 


To be perfectly honest, Mr. James ought 
to associate with some Independent Evangeli- 
cal Church or Assembly, and Mr. Pumfrett 
ought really to become a Roman Catholic. 


Many years ago it was my privilege to hear 
the late Mr. Kensit. He preached (as Wesley, 
Whitefield, Billy Graham and others have 
done) that a man could only be born again 
or regenerated by faith in Christ and by faith 
alone. I assume that Mr. James agrees with 
him, as I certainly do, upon the authority of 
our Lord's own words in John, 3. The 
Prayer Book, however, clearly and unequivoc- 
ally teaches that an infant so young as to be 
unable to comprehend or speak one single 
word may, by belng subjected to the rite of 
baptism, become ‘a child of God and an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.’ More- 
over, immediately following the rite the priest 
or Minister is required to say, ‘ This child is 
regenerated.’ This is all explicit and inescap- 
able, and my dear evangelical brethren in 
Christ who remain associated with the 
Establishment are cither deaf to the words 
or blind to the print or are subjecting their 
consciences to a pathetic compromisé 


On the other hand, the Reformation Settle- 
ment did involve a fairly clear (though not 
always coherent) condemnation of many of 
the doctrines and practices taught or indulged 
in by Romanists and Anglo-Catholics. We 
are becoming used to the sight of notices on 
some of the doors of our English cathedrals 
and church buildings announcing the celebra- 
tion of the ‘ Mass,’ which is condemned by 
Article XXXI as ‘a blasphemous fable and 


a dangerous deceit.’ Let Anglo-Catholics be 
honest and go to Rome. 

But, Sir, these things being so, the Non- 
conformist asks once again whether the 
Establishment is fitted to be guardian of so 
sacred a trust as was intended to be imposed 
upon it when in the reign of the first Eliza- 
beth England became (in the words of John 
Richard Green) ‘the people of a book, and 
that book the Bible.’ One fears that Article 
VI pays merely lip service to the Bible and 
most of our countrymen do likewise —Yours 
faithfully, FRANCIS F, STUNT 
10 Hyde Park Crescent, W.2 


HEDGEHOGS GALORE 


Sir,—Ian Niall’s notes concerning hedge- 
hogs has been of great interest to me because 
a large and friendly hedgehog has paid us 
nightly visits for well over two months now. 
We prepare two saucers of bread and milk 
every night and place one outside the back 
door and the other on the lawn, in a box 
turned on its side to provide shelter. The 
hedgehog is often waiting at the door for his 
meal, any time between 8 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
1 have watched him slop his way rather 
messily through one saucer of food, step into 
the saucer, tip it upside down and scurry 
across the garden to the other saucer. He 
then tucked in as though starved for a week. 

One night he brought a friend and together 
they tackled their meal, facing each other 
over the saucer. One tipped it up, the other 
clamped it firmly down with his paw. This 
went on until the food was finished and they 
then parted ways. 

While eating, our hedgehog seems to appre- 
ciate a gentle tickling under his chin and a 
few cheery words. Human company never 
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worries him in the slightest. 

When we went for our fortnight’s holiday, 
we quite expected to lose his patronage by 
were delighted to see him at the back door 
on our return. 

One word of warning, if you place a saucer 
of food on a concrete path! Be prepared 
for a constant rattling and scraping during the 
night as the hedgehog pushes the dish roung 
and round to find an extra crumb. If, how 
ever, it is a moonlight night, a peep from the 
window is well worth while to see the dark 
little figure scurrying excitedly round io 
circles to finish every morsel.—Yours faith 
fully, EILEEN M. CROWDER 
9 Dean Road, Woodthorpe, Nottingham 


SERVICING CARS 


Sm,—Your Motoring Correspondent 
rightly criticises the service obtainable from 
the retail motor trade since the war. While 
many people may feel that an all-night petrol 
service is unnecessarily extravagant, at least 
it should be possible to obtain attention tg 
minor breakdowns over the week-end. I have 
had the experience of a puncture on Saturday 
afternoon, which none of three garages within 
a quarter-mile was able to repair, as all were 
only open for petrol and oil. 

I hope Mr. Wilkins will have an oppor 
tunity to develop his ideas on the reorganisa 
tion of the retail motor trade. The system 
by which motor dealers are able to obtain 
discounts varying between 15 per cent. and 
25 per cent. off the list price of a car, solely 
for the service of being unable to supply you 
with the car you want when you want it, is 
nothing short of a scandal.—Yours faithfully, 

E. C. DEANESLY 
19 Fitz Roy Avenue, Birmingham, 17 
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SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 


10 
Income Tax paid 23% annum 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent. to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share 
accounts is 24°/,, and on ordinary deposit 
accounts 2%,, with income tax paid by 
the Society in each case. 
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Total Assets £181,183,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 | 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


by the Society 


total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 
investment in Abbey National. For 
further particulars apply for a copy of 
the Society’s Investment Booklet, 
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N June, 1802, William Wordsworth was writing to his sister 
Dorothy, * Partly from some constitutional infirmities and 
partly trom certain habits of mind, I do not write any 

letters unless upon business, not even to my dearest friends. 
Except during absence from my own family | have not written 
five letters of friendship during the last five years.’ 

And Tom Moore records a conversation in August, 1837, 
a propos of Southey’s profuse letter-writing, in which Words- 
worth said that, for his own part, such was his horror of having 
his letters preserved, that in order to guard against it, he always 
took pains to make them as bad and dull as possible. 

W. B. Yeats was as profuse a letter-writer as Southey, and 
the selection from his correspondence between 1887 and the 
year of his death in 1939 which Mr. Allan Wade has gathered 
together fills a volume of nearly a thousand pages.* I once 
beard Yeats observe that it was the custom of Celtic bards to 
compose lying on the back with a heavy stone upon the chest. 
I feel like a Celtic bard in the throes of composition at this 
moment, for | am writing this ‘ Sidelight ’ in bed with the letters 
of W. B. Yeats on my chest, and also a very bad cold. 

After reading every page of this heavy volume I am left with 
the conviction that Yeats was an even greater man than I 
thought he was and that he was also a man of genuine sim- 

licity, which I had always been inclined to doubt. Moreover, 

have been much encouraged to find that his literary judge- 
ments, except in the case of one writer, always coincide with 
my own. 

I realise now why with all my admiration of the novel I 
cannot read Anna Karenina with any warmth of pleasure. In 
1888 Yeats was writing to Katharine Tynan: 

‘lam reading Tolstoi—great and joyless. The only joyless 
man in literature, so different from Turgeniev. He seems to 
describe all things, whether beautiful or ugly, painful or 
pleasant, with the same impartial, indifferent joylessness.’ 

And on George Eliot: 

*She is too reasonable. I hate reasonable people, the activity 
of their brains sucks up all the blood out of their hearts. 

‘I was once afraid of turning out reasonable myself. The 
only business of the head in the world is to bow a ceaseless 
Obeisance to the heart.’ 

It was good to read his opinion of Sir Ian Hamilton. Writing 
to his father in 1909, Yeats said: ‘Ive also been meeting 
lately General lan Hamilton, a man of the really finest culture 
as fine as that of anybody I’ve ever met. A very gentle person, 
and his friends say of him that he is the greatest soldier in the 
English Army.’ 

Mr. Allan Wade has carried through his editorial task with 
such accuracy and such consideration for readers that he will 
not mind my pointing out an obvious mistake. The letter to 
J. B. Yeats dated Sept. 12 [1914] should clearly be [1915]. 

Just after Yeats was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1923 
Edmund Gosse in that mood of conventional patriotism which 
he thought he owed to his Librarianship at the House of Lords 
pointed at the poet an accusing finger, rather like a feline claw 
On such occasions, in the drawing-room of the old Savile Club. 

‘I hope, Yeats, you don’t imagine that you have been given 
the Nobel Prize for your services to literature,’ he fizzed. 
Yeats backed away from the sudden attack, looking, as 
George Moore once described him, like a rook backing in a 
south-west gale 

“Oh, no, Yeats,’ Gosse persisted. *‘ You have been given the 
Nobel Prize on account of your hatred of us.’ 

No doubt Gosse was thinking of that Civil List Pension of 
£150 which he had been chiefly instrumental in obtaining fot 
Yeats in 1910, though in justice to the poet he had stipulated 
that its acceptance must not prejudice his liberty to express his 

* This k is reviewed by lain Hamilton on page 416. Der 
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opinions on the state of Ireland. To Yeats’s rescue came Ray 
Lankester, the rockbound materialist, with his burly form and 
big square head, ‘ Why can’t you leave the poor wild Irishman 
alone, Gosse ?’ he protested. 

Gosse must have thought better of it later, and written to 
Yeats, for there is a letter from him to Gosse from Dublin with 
the date of November 23, 1923: 

‘Of course I know quite well that this honour is not given 
to me as an individual but as a representative of a literary 
movement and of a nation, and I am glad to have it so. People 
are grateful to me for having won them this recognition and 
life is pleasant.’ 

This collections of letters shows clearly how hardly and how 
long Yeats was harassed and oppressed by financial worries, 
and yet in not one letter is there a word of complaint. The 
figure of this great poet sets a noble example to all artists. 

I quoted just now a simile George Moore found for Yeats. 
Here is one that Yeats heard for George Moore: 

*I dined with Lady Gregory last night. Moore was there, 
looking, as some friend of Miss Farr’s said, like a boiled ghost.” 

The other night James Bone said to me that George Moore 
looked like a poached egg. They are both perfect similes. 

There is an enchanting letter to Lady Gregory in 1912 about 
a committee meeting of the newly formed British Academy : 

‘I never look at old Prothero for five minutes without a 
desire to cut his throat; he frequently takes the chair and is a 
very bad chairman. We are getting up a Browning celebra- 
tion, he will probably deliver the oration. In the middle of 
his last Maurice Hewlett said to Henry James: “ This is dull,” 
to which Henry James sternly replied, “ Hewlett, we are not 
here to enjoy ourselves.” ’ 

Does the British Academy still exist ? 

I was hoping to find some letters about the Tailteann Games 
in Dublin in August, 1924, when with G. K. Chesterton, Edwin 
Lutyens, Augustus John and others I was a guest of the nation, 
but there is only one. No doubt Yeats was too busy in his 

sition as a Senator to write letters. He was an impressive 
igure dressed in formal black clothes and playing the part of 
a Senator to perfection. I recall meeting him in the lobby of 
the Theatre Royal as we emerged together from a concert of 
John McCormack’s before it was over, to go on to some 
function. 

‘A wonderful concert and a wonderful house,’ I observed. 

* Wonderful, wonderful,’ Yeats replied in the voice of one 
who has just been initiated at Eleusis. ‘ But oh, the clarity of 
the words,’ he almost moaned. ‘ The damnable clarity of the 
words !’ 

My last memory of him is of his picking up from a table in 
the Savile morning room a copy of Professor Hogben’s 
Mathematics for the Million. 

* Ah,” he murmured, with a kind of Druidical disapproval, 
‘more religion for the suburbs.’ 

Mr. Allan Wade and his publishers have put us under a debt 
with this collection of a great poet’s letter, and it is lucky for 
us that W. B. Yeats did not share Wordsworth’s dislike of 
correspondence. 
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Golfing Views 
By BERNARD DARWIN 


T is one of golf’s oldest and most crusted jokes that the 

man who draws his opponent’s attention to the beauty of 

the view is winning his match. And it is regrettably true 
that we have as a rule to be at least three up before fully 
appreciating the scenery, either three up or ruined past all hope. 
Five down with six to play. Yet the golfer must not be too 
cynical about his weaknesses; he has his impartial moments 
and he has wonderful views to admire; his battlefields are not 
surrounded by grandstands or houses or factory chimneys but 
by the open country; often he has, as the lodging-house keepers 
call it, an ample sea view into the bargain. 

It must be owned that his admiration of the view is some- 
times affected by the quality of the course. There are great 
stretches of sea and sky to be seen from the downs on the top 
of chalk cliffs; but though I have the tenderest feelings for 
some downland courses, they do not provide ‘ the real thing,’ 
and I am a little jaundiced about their views accordingly. The 
best views should by rights belong to the best courses, of sand 
and short, crisp seaside turf which alone bear the honour- 
able name of links. Yet it is one of the ironies of golf that 
on a genuine seaside course we get only fleeting glances at 
the sea. It is hidden from us by mighty ranges of sandhills. 
Heaven forbid that I should do injustice to sandhills which 
have given us some of the noblest golfing holes in the world 
and are themselves things of towering beauty. Think of New- 
castle in County Down; of Burnham in Somerset where a 
great range of hills toss their sandy heads as far as the eye 
can reach to Weston in the distance; think of Saunton, West- 
ward Ho! and Sandwich. Think certainly not last of Birk- 
dale, where the stranger holds his breath in wonder at a first 
sight of perhaps the finest golfing panorama in the world. 
Sandhills moreover are not merely majestic; they can be full 
of a secret romance, of little winding paths and hidden dells; 
but undeniably they mask the sea. At Sandwich we come 
suddenly upon it after six holes among the mountains, on 
Pegwell Bay with shining white cliffs beyond. At Portrush at 
the fifth hole, if 1 remember rightly, we light upon it with the 





Dramatic Criticism 


THEATRE 
by Desmond MacCarthy 


“The most luminous criticism that has been written about the 
modern theatre.”—T7he Times (leader). 
Further Autobiography 12s. 6d. 


IT ISN’T THIS TIME 


OF YEAR AT ALL! 
by Oliver St. John Gogarty 


Final volume of autobiography of eminent Irish surgeon and 
senator, friend of Yeats and Moore. “Pure champagne.” — D. Mail. 

15s, 
The Greatest Retreat in History 


SERGEANT in the SNOW 
by Mario Rigoni Stern 


(Translated by Archibald Colquhoun) 
An Italian soldier’s account of the German retreat from Stalingrad. 


8s. 6d. 
MACGIBBON & KEE 
3, Henrietta Street, W.C.2 
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Giant’s Causeway in the distance. It is very exciting and we 
want to shout, ‘ Thalassa, Thalassa,’ but too soon the hills have 
imprisoned us again. 

There are of course many glimpses of the sea on many 
famous courses. I love the curve of the bay at St. Andrews 
where the white horses come chasing one another on that fine 
flat stretch of beach. Arran and Ailsa Craig at Troon are 
full of grandeur, and the Bass Rock glitters white in the sun- 
shine at North Berwick, but for the amplest sea view that | 
can think of I shall choose Porthcawl in Glamorganshire. Here 
is the truest seaside golf, yet with no obscuring sandhills; the 
sea breaks on the rocks some way out from the shore and then 
comes streaming on in creamy richness. 

It may be argued that a view almost insists on a height from 
which it is to be seen and courses of the real seaside quality 
are not to be found on hill tops. That is nearly true but 
not quite; I can think of at least two exceptions. One igs 
likewise in Glamorgan, Southerndown. How the sand and the 
golfing turf climbed to the top of that hill in prehistoric days 
I do not know, but there it is now, the real thing beyond 
question; and here is a splendid view, of which I particularly 
recall one feature; this is a gorgeous wilderness of sandy hills 
and valleys, by name Merthyr Mawr, where some day, long 
after we are all dead, the grass may grow and then may be 
made one of the great courses of the world. 

My other seaside hill top, and this to my mind is indubitably 
the most glorious of all, 1s Gullane Hill. Here is so vast an 
expanse of turf, so thickly dotted with red and white flags, 
three Gullane courses and one of New Luffness, that the 
stranger might lose himself and play at the wrong hole on the 
wrong course. A rather steep climb and a rather dull hole 
or so may be needed to get to the summit, but it is many 
times worth it, and here is a view with a vengeance. In the 
distance, scarcely visible on a misty day perhaps, is the gaunt 
tracery of the Forth Bridge. Nearer at hand and below us is 
the most famous of all this nest of courses, Muirfield, and 
fringing it are dark, twisted trees of Archerfield Wood, * accus- 
tomed to swing all night long in fierce winter tempests.’ This 
is the Graden Lea Wood of that tremendous story The 
Pavilion on the Links. There too is Aberlady Bay and its 
quicksands. I used always to believe that these were the 
quicksands of Graden Floe but found that I was wrong. They 
are, I was told, at North Berwick. 

Everywhere are turf and sandhills, and for all that there are 
many golfers at Gullane on a summer day the place is so vast 
as to seem almost a solitude. I once took a small Gullane 
caddie to Archerfield (alas! that charming course in miniature 
is no more), and when he first saw it he said breathlessly, 
‘This is a bonny wee place---there is nothing to see but the 
rabbits and their wee white tails... The baby rabbits whisk 
in and out of the rough on Gullane Hill and there is much 
calling of gulls, and there are places that we and the gulls and 
the rabbits seem to have all to ourselves. This is a truly 
noble spot on a fine sunny day with a fresh breeze blowing, 
and yet I think the day must not be too fine. When I have 
seen that view at its best there has been something of a threat 
in it, with tall, black clouds banked up beyond the Forth. 

At such a time Gullane Hill seems a place to turn an ordinary 
mortal for the moment into a prophet. With that I must leave 
golfing sea views and go to one inland, where I once saw a 
man almost inspired to be a prophet. This is the crest of 
Royston Heath in Hertfordshire, a downland course that | love 
much. I was standing there with a Hertfordshire man 
looking far down below on to the expanse of flat cultivated 
country, that some people might almost call dull country. 
Suddeuly he stretched out a hand in true prophetic style and 
declared that some people admired Surrey. For himself he 
thought little of Surrey. ‘Give me this! ’ he exclaimed. And 
it is a great view and a romantic place, once the battlefield 
for the championship of England between Jem Ward, the Black 
Diamond, and Peter Crawley, the Young Rump Steak, who 
hangs facing me on the wall as I write. It is like a piece 
of Sussex down translated far from the sea but none the less 
beautiful for that. 
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Those who try to photograph golf courses nearly always 
me to the saddest grief, for even the most famous holes 
Come as seen by the camera utterly insipid, unless they have 
gome striking and familiar background. A castle is above 
qverything else the photographer’s friend, and there is no 
lfing castle so splendid as Harlech, where it stands perched 
bn its rock, frowning down on the links. There seems some- 
thing almost blasphemous in bombarding the castle wall with 
p golf ball, but that is what a bold Irishman did some thirty 
ears ago. Moreover, he put £100 in his pocket, as the result 
a bet (at the generous odds of 100 to 1) that he could not 
each the castle. I believe the height from the spot whence 
be hit his shot was some 200 feet. This is presumably the 
exception to prove the rule that Harlech Castle was impreg- 
able. Another fine castle hard by a golf course is Bamburgh 
fh Northumberland and a third is Brancepeth in Durham. They 
gre both mightily impressive, but Harlech must come first. 
Finally I must be allowed to dodge about as fancy leads me 
pver various beloved courses. I must, for instance, have a 
view familiar to all who have ever played at Aldeburgh in 
uffolk, that of the river Alde shining in the distance, with in 
oe of it a line of little black trees that might have come 
piraight out of a Japanese print. To anyone who knows it that 
¥iew instantly summons up the whole charm of Aldeburgh. 
Thence I shall make a big jump to Sussex and Forest Row, 
the home of the Royal Ashdown Forest Golf Club. The course 
tlimbs slowly upward and then its best view is looking back 
from its furthest point which used to be the tenth hole. Here 
gre no profane bunkers to break up the big, open stretch with 
~~ artificial sand, for they are not allowed on the forest. 
here is nothing but heather, with here and there the narrow 
en strips of fairway, winding their way through it. It is 
Fid-fashioned., natural golf, and very good for all that, which 
¢annot offend the most rabid lover of nature and hater of golf. 





I have the deepest sentimental attachment to the lighthouse | 
at Cromer, because [ played there as a boy, and the chalkpit | 


and Paradise Wood at Eastbourne for the same reason. The 


black, sleepered crest of Cader at Aberdovey and the line of | 
fir trees at Worlington are my dearest friends; but these are | 
hot golfing views but only bits of golf courses, and I grow | 


maudlin as well as irrelevant. At any rate, if any other game 
fan produce a finer view than that from Gullane Hill I shall 
glad to hear from it, and man and money are ready at the 
og and Gun. 
Edward Crankshaw’s ‘Sporting Aspect’ (on ‘ Autumn 
$almon Fishing’) has been unavoidably held over and will 
appear in next week's. Spectator. —Editor, Spectator. 


SPECTATRIX 


‘lam Proud to Believe’ 
By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


HE things I've been invited to be proud of, in my time ! 
It’s not only the variety which I find astonishing, but 
the fact that in almost no case have I deliberately done 


pnything myself to bring about the creditable state of affairs, | 
or whatever it is over which I’m expected to feel complacent. | 


Supposed sources of pride for me have ranged from being 
t a school where I was bitterly unhappy, to keeping bees 
&t the time when Sir Edmund Hilary got to the top of Everest. 
[My neighbour put her head over my garden wall, while I was 
fiuffled up in hat, veil and gloves, to tell me about the con- 
Quest of the mountain. ‘ Now doesn’t that make you proud 

be a bee-keeper?’ she asked. Sir Edmund apparently 
ceps them on a big scale in New Zealand, but I suspect 

is the rugged sort of handler who never uses a veil. I 
Couldn’t get up any real fellow-feeling.) 

Numerically, the top source is having Scottish blood. I had 
© option, and I don’t think it matters either way, but actually 
Prefer most of the English, among whom I have chosen to 
ve, to the majority of my compatriots, and if my co-opera- 

tion could have been sought at birth, I fancy I should have 
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THE BLIND SPOT 





We live, it is frequently alleged, and learn. But some | 
lessons are oddly elusive, and if, on the evening which | 
sees the end of Summer Time, it were possible by 
some form of telepathic radar to conduct a nation-wide 
public opinion poll, there would be a striking lack of 











unanimity in our answers to the question: “Should the 4 
| hands of the clock be put on or put back at the end = | 
: amie } 
3| of Summer Time?” One trusts that the putters-back ies 
‘ Ror } 
$| would outnumber the putters-on; but it might not be | ; 
$| by a very wide margin, and there would, one cannot : 
5| help fearing, be a discreditably large total of “Don’t | ¢ 
} Knows”. 4 
: Why, in almost every houschold, should summer's | ¢ 
¢ ear , - 9 s* A | } 
+ lease expire in a minor flurry of controversy? (“But if | + 
+ gy me? ’ : } 
$ we gain an hour, surely it doesn’t make sense to put the | : 
$| clock back”. “I’m positive that’s what we did last : 
$| year, dear. Don’t you remember? I went and asked ; 
| = . 
| Mother...”) Why, every autumn, do we make ; 
%| such heavy weather of our elementary experiment |G 
* ° . 9 + 
2 with time? + 
é ’ H 
$| None can say. We area modest race. As our orators ; 
# ; 
«| and our leader-writers frequently remind us, we | H 
$| are not given to bragging about those qualities of | ; 
$| commonsense and good judgment to which, happily |¢ 
° ° . . . . | 
$| combined as they are with a lively imagination and a | ; 
4 . an ' : . + 
2| practical grasp of detail, we owe as a nation our H 
ae ' > 
5 reputation for sagacity. Our modesty is particularly : 
+ | ‘ , : t 
$! appropriate at the end of Summer Time. + 
aa 
> 
| : 
} 
| 








The change from Summer Time is the mp occasion on 
which the Midland Bank * puts back the clock’. In all 


| 
| 
other respects, its outlook is forward and its services as |‘ 














modern as today. 
MIDLAND BANK 
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autumn books 


THE LIFE OF DAVID HUME 1711-1776 by 
E. C. Mossner, Professor of Literature, Uni- 
versity of Texas. A definitive biography, con- 
taining much new material. Two full-colour and 


18 half-tone plates. shortly 42s 


GALVESTON ISLAND edited by Willis W. Pratt, 
Professor of English, University of Texas. 
The recently discovered journal of Francis Sheridan, 
a young Englishman who visited Texas in the year 
1839. 12s 6d 


VINCENZO CATENA, A study of the Venetian 
Painter by Giles Robertson. A re-estimate of an 
artist who has been overshadowed by his great 
contemporaries, such as Titian and Giorgione, 
63 half-tones. 

Edinburgh University Press 35s 


ASPECTS OF MINIATURE PAINTING by 
Torben Holck Colding. A sumptuous édttion 
de luxe devoted to the development of the art of the 
miniature in Europe, above all England, France and 
Scandinavia. Over 200 miniatures reproduced in 
half-tone. Buckram binding, with slip-case. £6 6s 


RENAISSANCE DICTIONARIES by De Witt 
T. Starnes. This study shows how the first English- 
Latin dictionaries were based on early Latin word- 
books for schoolboys, and reveals also how much 
lexicographers owe today to these persevering, but 
sometimes naive pioneers. 35s 


NELSON 


36 PARK ST +: LONDON : Wi 








declined the northern honour, but for every occasion on Which 
I have been asked to be proud of being British (and there 
have been plenty) there must have been at least two, POssibl 
more, of the specialised, ‘ Wha’s Like Us ?” kind. 

Pride by proxy seems to me particularly hard to work up: 
my husband’s job leads me to listen to more after-dinner 
speeches, or to be present while they are being made, than 
fall to the lot of most people. When I am a guest, ang 
someone else is answering the toast to us, I am almost certain 
to be told that I ought to be proud about something, if it jg 
only getting an invitation to the occasion. Of being in certaig 
places at certain times (‘I speak without fear of contradiction, 
Mr. Mayor, when I say how proud we are, one and all, to 
stand, on this centenary of Blank, in your historic city ’)}—9g 
owning an Empire, or giving it freedom—Of shaking hands 
with foreigners (‘ proud to greet the representatives of ') who, 
without being grossly rude, could not refuse to shake hands 
with me—Of being a woman, a mother, a_ housewife, 
and also, unwittingly, the two millionth purchaser of a well. 
advertised household commodity—On all these counts— 
blessings which came to me by chance—I have at one time 
or another been exhorted to congratulate myself. 

No one ever asks me if I am proud of being able to read, 
Iam. I got the knack of it by my own efforts one afternoon, 
I was one of the children who learnt very late: spelling out 
cat-on-the-mat stuff when I was too old for this exercise bored 
me so frantically—literally, to tears—that I couldn’t take in 
the shape of the words; and I still couldn’t manage it when, 
at eight years old, I was sent to stay with some younger 
cousins who could all read, except the three-year-old. Ona 
rainy afternoon I was detailed to read to her. I wasn’t going 
to admit I couldn’t. I grabbed a book of nursery rhymes, 
which I knew by heart, and guessing which was which by 
the pictures, I repeated them aloud while running my eyes 
along the lines, in imitation of real readers. After a time I 
found I was reading. Now this seems to me an achievement 
worthy to swell the chest, and so does the ability to ride a 
bicycle, an improbable conquest of instability which I also 
managed for myself. Mechanically-minded friends have 
explained to me several times why it is possible to balance on 
two wheels when moving, but not being mechanically-minded 
I can never remember the theory, and I still think it’s a 
miracle I perform, although rarely and reluctantly and only 
when all other forms of transport have failed. Yet not for 
this, nor the fact that I can milk a cow, has anyone ever 
suggested that I should pat myself on the back. 

On the other hand, only last week I was told that all of 
us (the Scots again) should be proud that the Queen has gone 
to Balmoral for a holiday. Believing as I do that nobody 
deserves one more, I still can’t feel that I influenced her 
decision about the locality, surely the only possible source 
of personal satisfaction ? 

But the most astonishing pride of all is one which seems 
to be reserved for politicians. They and they only, in my 
experience, claim that they are ‘ proud to believe ’ something. 
I've heard them say so publicly, and I've seen the phrase 
reported in print, over and over again. Whatever their party, 
that gets funnier and funnier, the more you think of it. 





PHYSICAL TREATMENTS OF THE MIND 
AND SPIRITUAL HEALING 


The articles by a distinguishe: psychiatrist on the above subjects, 
which appeared in the Spectator earlier this year and attracted very 
widespread interest, will shortly be published in pamphlet form, 
together with the correspondence on the subject printed in the 
Spectator. 

The price of the pamphlet will be 1s. 3d. Copies will be supplied 
by post, on application to The Sales Manager, The Spectator, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, at the following rates: Single Copies, 
Is. 3d. plus 14d. postage. 6 Copies, 7s. 6d. including postage. 
12 Copies, 13s. 9d. including postage. Special rates for larget 
numbers will be supplied on application. 
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In the Movement 


ANY people in modern Britain, who believe that they 

have been living in the same place for a lifetime, 

wake up one day to find they are in fact living in a 

different place. All the smal! changes have added up, in the 

toa transformation. The bus service has made the village 

fo a suburb; the gaunt moorland produces a glittering 

factory; the angry slagheaps sink and melt greenly into the 

Jandscape; and the long dull High Street flowers with the black 
tulip of Montague Burton, the Tailor of Taste. 

Within the last year a fair number of people have realised 
that something of the same kind has happened to the literary 

ne. The English literary scene as we have known it was 

st transformed in the Thirties. It has always been a practice 
calculated to disturb—to appoint young headmasters to 
ancient public schools, and in 1930 Mr. W. H. Auden arrived 
upon the scene like a terrible twenty-six-year-old with a double 
First and a treble Blue, and began to dismiss the older niembers 
of the staff and give lessons in economic geography to the 
Classical Sixth 
Get there if you can and see the land you once were proud to 
own 
Though the roads have almost vanished and the expresses neve 
PUM. . « « 
And Mr. Auden’s prefects, the Thirties poets—fierce cold-bath 
Marxists—turned upon the comfortable England of their day 
and began to give that England the awful beating it has been 
taking pretty continuously ever since. 

What was ‘the movement’ of the Thirties? It was formally 
defined by its historian, Mr. John Lehmann (New Writing in 
Europe, 1940), as: 

the growth, during the early nineteen thirties, of a group of poets 
and prose-writers who were conscious of great social, political and 
moral changes going on around them, and who became increasingly 
convinced that it was their business to communicate their vision 
of this process, not merely to the so-called highbrow intellectual 
public to which their predecessors had addressed themselves, ‘but 
to the widest possible circles of ordinary people engaged in the 
daily struggle for existence. , 
That was the movement, all right!—and every young person 
who could put pen to paper set himself to get into it, to become 
socially, politically, and morally conscious, to turn from the 
so-called highbrow intellectual public, and towards the widest 
possible circles of ordinary people engaged in the daily struggle 
for existence. It is of course absurd to judge a movement by 
its manifestoes. No one more highbrow and intellectual than 
the characteristic figures of that movement ever quoted Engels 
across the candle-lit table of a country house. 
*” * * 

Gone. All gone, utterly gone and vanished; its revolutionary 

young leaders scattered and famous, acclaimed by Public 
Orators and applauded at princely Venetian first nights; while 
Qn the graves of some of its other reputations the moss is 
growing thick. 
_ The war itself produced no ‘movement,’ nor even a dis- 
tinctive, central mood. It was not until towards the end of 
the war that disillusionment about Russia, what Lionel Trilling 
described as ‘the baffled wonder and shame that there is no 
Possible way of responding to Belsen and Buchenwald,’ and 
re mere lassitude, provoked what might be called the 
984 mood. 

‘Nothing dreadful’ [wrote Cyril Connolly] ‘is ever done with, 
no bad thing gets any better; you can’t be too serious.’ This is 
the message of the Forties from which, alas, there seems no escape, 
lor it is closing time in the gardens of the West and from now on 

an artist will be judged only by the resonance of his solitude or 
the quality of his despair. 
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Not very jolly: and the spectacle of a young writer adjusting 
the resonance of his solitude (somewhat perhaps as one tunes 
a bass-viol) was an improbable one. But it is true that 
whatever young writers did in the post-war years, they did 
individually; whatever excitement there was, it was not com- 
munal. Perhaps, after all, the Thirties had left something 
behind, something less substantial even than a ghost. It may 
indeed be only a vacuum—an absence of * the movement.’ For 
years now there has been no coherence in the literary scene, 
not even the coherence of a mere fashion, a central mode to 
which conformist talents can conform and in opposition to 
which non-conformist talents can form themselves. Even 
the secondary field, the field not of what is currently being 
written, but of what is admired out of the past, has been 
eaten bare. The names which meet with approval in cultural 
circles are still the approved names of the Thirties, and soon 
they must be quite worn away. They are, and will remain, 
great names, but as Taste moves on in its clumsy inexorable 
way the approved names of each generation must necessarily 
grow dim, and fade, and be four-fifths forgotten, until at last 
laste resurrects them in that long run in which we are all 
dead. Who do you take with you on the long week-ends in 
Sussex cottages? Kafka and Kirkegaard, Proust and Henry 
James ? Dylan Thomas, The Confidential Clerk, The Age of 
Anxiety, and The Golden Horizon? You belong to an age 
that is passing. 

x *« ; 

It is passing in that unrealised way in which our native 
countryside is changing. One day we wake up to this change. 
Why on one day rather than another ? Why the Autumn of 
1954 The answer is that nothing dates literary fashions 
so certainly as the emergence of a new movement, and within 
the last year or so, signs are multiplying that such a thing is, 
once again, emerging. Writing in these columns some weeks 
ago Mr. Anthony Hartley remarked upon some of the charac- 
teristics of the poetry of this new Movement of the Fifties— 
its metaphysical wit, its glittering intellectuality, its rich 
Empsonian ambiguities. Poets like Mr. Donald Davie or Mr. 
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ERIC LINKLATER 


author of Private Angelo, etc. 


The Faithful Ally 


story of a moral contest between the irresponsible 
tan of Namua, anda government official. 


It is all light, amusing, shrewd, clever and quick in 
. Linklater’s best ironical manner’. V. S, Pritchett 
the Bookman. October 4th. 10s. 6d. 


CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE 


James B. Chutter 


*The Rev. James Chutter was senior chaplain of the South 
African 2nd Division in Tobruk. Subsequently he was a 
prisoner in Italy and Germany. He has described his 
experiences in a book of unusual interest and charm’. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 13s, 6d. 


JOHN RUSKIN 


Joan Evans 
author of Taste and Temperament, etc. 


*,,.@he is interested in him primarily as an artist... 
Miss Evans’ study is the most complete and trustworthy 
that has yet appeared or is likely to appear for the con- 
venience of the general reader...’ EVELYN WAUGH in 
the Spgctator. Illustrated 25s, 


Book Society Recommendation 


The GOLDEN PRINCESS 


Alexander Baron 
author of From the City, From the Plough, etc. 


A romantic approach to one of the most thrilling adven- 
tures in history, the conquest of Aztec Mexico by Cortes, 
and his association with Dona Marina, an Indian 


* 


princess. 15s. 


THE GUARDIANS 


Philip Woodruff 


Volume II of 
THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA 


The tale of The Men Who Ruled India is carried from 
the Mutiny to the end of British rule in 1947. It is told 
by sights, scents and sounds and the lives of individual 
men. Illustrations and Maps 25s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


The Golden Cuckoo 


Denis Johnston 


In his long introduction to these three plays, The Golden 
Cuckoo, The Dreaming Dust, and A Fourth for Bridge, 
the author gives an indication of the purpose behind his 
work, October 4th 12s. 6d 


All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Thom Gunn are only less hostile to the politicai preoccy 
tions of the Thirties than they are to the lush, loose, fashion. 
able writing of the Forties and Fifties. In prose, three novels 
have been published—Mr. John Wain’s Hurry On Down, My 
Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, and Miss Iris Murdoch’s Undg 
the Net, which have been widely taken to represent the Moye. 
ment. Reviewing Lucky Jim in the New Statesman, My 
Walter Allen brilliantly indicated the character of the ‘ney 
hero” who ‘goes tough . . . . at the least suspicion of thy 
phoney . . . . One may speculate whence he derives. Th 
Services, certainly, helped to make him; but George Onwel} 
Dr. Leavis and the Logical Positivists—or, rather, the attitudes 
these represent—all contributed to his genesis.” 


Genuflections towards Dr. Leavis and Professor Em 
admiration for people whom the Thirties by-passed, Orval 
above all (and, for another example, Mr. Robert Graves) an 
indeed signs by which you may recognise the Movement, }t 
is bored by the despair of the Forties, not much interested 
in suffering, and extremely impatient of poetic sensibility, 
especially poetic sensibility, about ‘the writer and society; 
So it’s goodbye to all those rather sad little discussions aboyt 
‘how the writer ought to live,’ and it’s goodbye to the Littl 
Magazine and ‘experimental writing.” The Movement, a 
well as being anti-phoney, is anti-wet; sceptical, robust, ironic, 
prepared to be as comfortable as possible in a wicked, com. 
mercial, threatened world which doesn’t look, anyway, as if 
it’s going to be changed much by a couple of handfuls of 
young English writers. 

It is not very much, three novels, and a dozen or so volumes 
or pamphlets of verse. The Movement is incohesive, and, a 
a movement, dumb. But it has already aroused a good deal 
of controversy. Mr. J. B. Priestley, for example, has accused 
‘the newest novelists’ of creating a new Hero who is basie 
ally irresponsible. The idea of /a littérature engagée has indeed 
taken such a grip of us since 1930 that a novel which is not 
openly on the side of social responsibility seems shocking and 
improper; as shocking and improper as the early Huxley and 
the early Waugh seemed in their time. And it is true that, 
in the newest novels, almost everything is made fun of with 
an off-handed toughness which might make one imagine that 
the authors, like the Purity League in the song, don’t approve 
of anything. That remains to be-seen. But the Movement is 
interesting. It is interesting, like other movements, not only 
in itself, but because of the light which it throws upon th 
work of writers who are outside of it, perhaps opposed to it 
And small as it is, it is nevertheless a part of the movement 
of that tide which is pulling us through the Fifties and towards 
the Sixties. 


The Fountain 


Feathers up fast, steeples, and then in clods 
Thuds into its first basin; thence as surf 
Smokes up and hangs; irregularly slops 
Into its second, tattered like a shawl; 
There, chill as rain, stipples a danker green, 
Where urgent tritons lob their heavy jets. 


Berkeley thought this was human thought, that mounts 
From bland assumptions to inquiring skies, 

There glints with wit, fumes into fancies, plays 

With its negations, and at last descends 

As by a law of nature to its bowl 

Of thus enlightened but still common sense. 


We who have no such confidence must gaze 

With all the more affection on these forms, 

These spires, these plumes, these calm reflections, these 
Similitudes of surf and turf and shawl, 

Graceful returns upon acceptances. 

We ask of fountains only that they play, 


Though that was not what Berkeley meant at all. 
DONALD DAVIE 
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The Short Story Changes 
By ANGUS WILSON 


N a recent article in The Times Literary Supplement a 

critic quotes Miss Elizabeth Bowen as saying that the short 

story is ‘in its use of action... nearer to the drama than 
to the novel,’ and then comments, * if in some cases it is nearer 
to the drama than the novel, in others it is nearer to the poem.’ 
This careful separation of the short story from the novel has, 
I suspect, been very influential among the more serious short 
story writers for the last twenty or so years. It has, of course, 
certain truths in it, but in searching for the more subtle aspects 
of form, it seems to me wilfully to disregard the obvious. Of 
course it is true that short stories like plays must be compressed 
in statement and depend for their aesthetic impact upon climax, 
surprise and other directly agtful methods of presentation. The 
very tightness of form, foo, means that the short story writer 
must make use of allusion, symbol and overtone to convey his 
meaning in a way that brings him closer to the poet than the 
novelist. Indeed some of the best short stories of today 
remind me directly of those combinations of drama and poetry 
we find in Browning’s Men and Women. Given the change of 
moral mood, there is much in the stories, for example, of Miss 
Jean Stafford* and Miss Margaret Lane,* in their prepossession 
with the psychological significance of incidents and their sug- 
gestions of general moral truth by the peculiar or the macabre 
that recalls Bishop Blougram, or Holy Cross Day, or the Statue 
and the Bust. It is the moral atmosphere that is stressed and 
the significant moment that is caught to convey it. Neverthe- 
less, for all these affinities between short stories, poetry and 
drama, the plain truth is that the development of the short 
story in this century has followed that of the novel. The 
classic short story of Mr. Maugham’s era, with its emphasis on 
narrative and surprise, proved too tight to convey the flow of 
sensitivity which to Katharine Mansfield was the essence both 
of art and life. By injecting greater subtlety of mood and 
deeper levels of consciousness, she almost succeeded in destroy- 
ing the form and reducing short stories to ‘sketches.’ Short 
story writers for the last fifteen years have been trying to tie 
the two threads together again. The history of the novel has 
not been dissimilar and, on the whole, the short story writers 
have been more successful than the novelists in restoring shape 
without losing subtlety. It would not be unfair, I think, to 
say that the success of the stories under review is in direct 
ratio to their power of maintaining form without losing sag- 
gestion and overtone. 

In this respect, I think, Miss Lane comes off worst. She 
never writes badly and she often sees subtly and feels deeply, 
but, at her most sensitive, as in ‘Conversation in Venice’ or 
‘No Future in It,’ her craft deserts her and we wander on 
without satisfaction of climax or surprise. ‘The Festive 
Amazon,’ on the other hand, a carefully shaped story of the 
legacy of an aunt’s parrot, does not rise above poorish 
magazine level in content. 

I do not know that Miss Jean Stafford is really a cleverer or 
better writer than Miss Lane. She has however the advantage 
of being an American. The interest in short stories in the 
United States, the highly paid market provided for good short 
Stories in American magazines have, of course, their defects 
M stereotype and limitation of range, but they have enforced 
a discipline which demands and gets competence of the highest 
order. None of Miss Stafford’s stories, except * The Home 
Front,’ straggles, yet their form is never empty. Perhaps the 
Subtlety occasionally strays into that sophistication, to whose 
Metallic twang American ears so often seem insensitive, but 
teal subtlety is also there. ‘ The Maiden,’ a perfect story, says 
more about the Nazi element in the German character than 
the whole of Mr. Forester’s collection The Nightmare* which 
ls devoted to the subject. The title story, ‘Children are Bored 
on Sunday,’ is the most delicate and telling exposé of that 

* A Crown of Convolvulus. By Margaret Lane. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Children are Bored on Sunday. By Jean Stafford. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
The Nightmare. By C. S. Foresicr. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
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“As traditional as the ‘Hallelujah Chorus.’” John 
Connell (Evening News). 
200 illus., 23 plates in colour. 25s 
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COLONEL LEONARD CLARK 
The Amazon adventures of ‘one of the world’s most 
intrepid explorers.”” Saturday Review of Literature. 
32 illus. 18s 
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tigres armed only with a spear. 
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Hilary Seton 


MERELY A MADNESS 
A delightfully witty novel of London life by the 
author of Great Benefits. 9s 6d 


Simon Kent 


FIRE DOWN BELOW 
In this powerful novel of a ship the author of 4 Hill 
in Korea again shows “‘a really great narrative power.” 
Birmingham Mail. 9s 6d 


Gabriel Fielding 


BROTHERLY LOVE 
“Anextra ordinarily good beginning.” Graham Greene. 
“Horribly memorable.” Robert Henriques, 
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neurotic ennui of New York which the short story Writers of 
the New Yorker have made their forte. Miss Stafford, how. 
ever, falls into another trap which lies beneath the feet of 
every modern short story writer—the morbid and the macabre 
There is nothing more satisfactory, as I know from experience. 
than writing a macabre or a morbid short story. The over. 
tones, the symbols, the climax, all are there ready to hand, 
sensitivity is heightened without the loss of drama. At jts 
best, too, the macabre story can be very good, its effect Upon 
the reader very powerful. Unfortunately, however, it ty 
easily stray into the purely clinical—as in Miss Stafford’s Study 
in physical pain * The Interior Castile,’ or it can somehow cheat 
the reader’s conviction by the unwelcome intrusion of insagj 
as in ‘The Echo and the Nemesis.’ The trouble with such 
Studies in mania or morbidity is, of course, that they ar 
stimulants whose effect upon the reader decreases with each 
dose. 

Miss Antonia White’s brilliant collection Strangers* is, alas !, 
not without this defect. * The Exile’ is a remarkable character 
study of that sort of hearty, emotionally undeveloped female 
convert to Catholicism whose self-centred vagaries must be a 
sore triai to every parish priest; the scattiness, the dottiness 
are all in place, and yet, somehow, this intrusion of the insane 
prevents the story from being more than a sketch. So, too, 
in ‘The Rich Woman,’ a wonderful picture of a sexually 
unsatisfied woman whose frustration has been canalised into 
an hysterical use of power, the supernatural element is perfectly 
satisfactory so long as it remains a * phoney” element in the 
projection of her personality, but when, at the end of the story, 
a real element of supernatural evil is suggested the climax is 
weakened. ‘The Moment of Truth,’ however, seems to me 
an almost perfect story. Miss Antonia White’s collection 
illustrates another point. The individual stories are not, per- 
haps, uniformly as competent as Miss Stafford’s, but, as a 
collection, it is much more rewarding. The reason, I am sure, 
is that Miss White writes very consciously as a Roman Catholic, 
I am not in sympathy with her faith, but a Catholic writing in 
a non-Catholic country has a considerable advantage in 
surprise and paradox, but, above all—Catholic, Communist 
or vegetarian—an all-pervasive faith has a unifying effect 
upon a collection of short stories which saves it from one of 
its gravest dangers—the random impression that comes from 
the reading of subtle, personal impressions that were designed 
as individual aesthetic convictions and are now served together 
with no greater unity of design than ‘ personal flavour.’ 

It is this unity of design which makes Mr. Auchincloss’s 
collection the best book of those under review. The Romantic 
Egoists* has a strict social framework and a convinced social 
standpoint. Once again I find the creed most distasteful. Mr. 
Auchincloss is an arrogant neo-aristocrat and his convictions 
make him, I think, cocksure, lacking in compassion, and, on 
occasion, deficient in good taste. Nevertheless, he is a very 
clever and subtle student of human social behaviour in the 
widest sense and one is led from one story to another by the 
unity of mood and viewpoint to a very rewarding total effect 
which goes far deeper than any subtle momentary flash of 
exact recapture of evanescent sensibility. 

Mr. Forester’s book of stories, too, has unity; it is, how 
ever, more unity of subject than of approach. He has recon- 
structed, as he says in his preface, a series of stories about 
Nazi Germany any of which, except the last, might have 
happened. I do not dispute his desire to remind us of the 
depths to which human beings sank in that time, nor to honour 
the heroism to which other human beings rose. He is intelli- 
gent, compassionate, liberal-minded; his writing, if never vivid, 
is competent; he has—a rare gift in these days—a great power 
in describing action. And yet something in these stories always 
seemed lacking. It was only when I got to the last one—the 
one that could not have happened—that I got an inkling of 
what was wrong. No one, I think, of any subtlety would have 
included this bathetic story of Eva Braun and Hitler roaming 
the roads of the United States in madness and exile. 

* Strangers. By Antonia White. (Harvill Press. 10s. 6d.) 

The Romantic Egoists. By Louis Auchincloss. (Gollancz. 105. 6d.) 
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Pleasure, Controversy, 


Scholarship 


By JOHN WAIN 


HIS author* is of course well known as a controversialist 
—indeed my view is that the death of George Orwell 
left Mr. Lewis standing alone as our major controversial 
author—and while controversialists are common enough in the 
world of letters, they do not usually get asked to contribute to a 
‘safe’ academic series like the Oxford History of English 
Literature. So it is important to begin by saying that the 
controversial nature of the book does not make it any 
the less helpful as a literary history. The chief functions of 
a literary history are fulfilled: the names are strung together, 
the historical and biographical information is given, and the 
bibliography shows us how to set about more detailed study. 
What is more, the book is a very pleasurable one to read. 
Mr. Lewis is today the only major critic of English literature 
who makes a principle of telling us which authors he thinks we 
shall enjoy: this may not sound much, but most dons have 
moved a long way from any recognition that literature is some- 
thing that people used to read for fun. Mr. Lewis, now as 
always, writes as if inviting us to a feast; not in the take-it-or- 
leave-it Saintsbury way, but always giving his reasons, and 
frequently warning us to stay away from this or that boring 
writer who is only included because the Oxford History can’t 
leave him out. He quotes, for instance, a few good things 
from one William Warner, and adds, * But no one should be 
deceived by these quotations into reading Warner.’ This is 
sense; pleasure is a major motive in reading anything, and if 
the fact is tactfully suppressed by most academics, that is 
because they don’t enjoy their work and ought really to say 
so. This is all | have to say about the literary qualities of 
the book, but I assure you that the whole review could easily 
be given over to praising its wit, its pure and strong prose 
(what they used to call ‘ nervous’), and the general high spirits 
of the performance. Mr. Lewis is the virtuoso of literary 
history; he is like a violinist who makes up his own cadenzas. 
I must now turn to the elements in the book that make it 
controversial. These, as everyone will know, are in the parts 
which treat of the concept of the ‘ Renaissance.’ Mr. Lewis 
is, broadly speaking, * against” the Renaissance, in the sense 
that he thinks its importance as a factor in causing things has 
been exaggerated. What he is attacking is the view, common 
for the last three centuries, that the Renaissance was a great 
‘liberation’ to which we Owe Everything. Mr. Lewis claims 
that this estimate of the Renaissance achievement is simply 
their own valuation of themselves, which we have not yet got 
rid of, and that in fact the period witnessed (whether or not it 
*caused’) as many deaths as it did births. Certainly the 
Renaissance, on its literary side, stands for the acceleration 
of classical studies, the rejection of the Middle Ages, the dis- 
crediting of scholastic philosophy; and Mr. Lewis, however 
he looks at these things, cannot see that they did any good 
to the English literary mind. If ‘ E.K.’ was a typical humanist 
(and he was), then we can only be glad that Spenser paid no 
attention to him, because if he had there would have been no 
Faerie Queene. Most good writing in the sixteenth century 
came from men who either opposed, or ignored, the doctrines 
of humanism; whose resuscitation of Ciceronian Latin was an 
‘archaising movement’ which, if it did anything, killed Latin 
as the vigorous Esperanto of the Western world by making it 
too high-falutin; whose hatred of the Middle Ages led them to 
brush aside a profusion of great legend; whose stylistic studies 
of classical literature put a blight on it for everyone else—a 
blight we have not removed to this day. The humanists— 
so runs the argument—can take no credit for the reflorescence 
of English literature in the Nineties of the century, save that 
of having failed to prevent it. 
* The Oxford History of English Literature. Vol. II: The Sixteenth 


mage (excluding Drama). By C. S. Lewis. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Tess. 30s.) 
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HBOS 
an outstanding first novel 


Lord of the Flies 


WILLIAM GOLDING 


A first novel—for adults only—about small boys 
marooned on a coral island. ‘Very exciting... vivid 
and enthralling; it stirs your blood and touches your 
heart.’—JOHN CONNELL: Evening News. ‘A most com- 
pelling story ...1 fell under the terrible spell of this 
remarkable first book.’—Daily Mail. ‘Completely con- 
vincing and often very frightening—its progress .. . is 
thagnificent.'—Manchester Guardian. ‘Beautiful and 
desperate ... something quite out of the ordinary.’— 
STEVIE SMITH: Observer. ‘A truly imaginative writer 
...@ work of universal significance.’—Time & Tide 


12/6 
Pictures from an Institution 


RANDALL JARRELL 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


This sparkling, sophisticated comedy is Randall 
Jarrell’s first book to appear in England. Though his 
wit has an acid bite, his heart is warm; and he is always 
riotously funny. ‘One of the wittiest books of modern 
times. [He], coins epigrams, scatters paraggxes, strews 
wisecracks and drops fanciful exaggeratfons around 
him as he prances through these polished pages with 
a facility and wit that are almost breath-taking.’— 
ORVILLE PRESCOTT: New York Times. 12/6 
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Dancing out of Bali 


JOHN COASTS’s enchanting book des- 
> cribes life on the magical island of Bali. 
‘It is Bali felt, understood, loved, com- 
municated.’—N.Y. Herald Tribune. ‘So 
well written that the text measures up 
to the pictures [some by BARON], which 
is saying much.’—JOSEPH TAGGART: 
The Star. With 23 photographs. 21/- 





Cortéz and Montezuma 
MAURICE COLLIS 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


Mr Collis’s brilliant narrative is the first wholly 
consistent account of one of the strangest episodes in 
history. With 8 plates and maps. 15/- 


Country and Calling 
W. K. HANCOCK 


A memorable autobiography by one of our most dis- 
tinguished living historians. Sir Keith, who was 
appointed to advise the Governor of Uganda on con- 
stitutional reform, is Director of the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies and Professor of British 
Commonwealth Affairs at London University. 18/- 


The Conservative Mind 
RUSSELL KIRK 


*This most brilliant and inspiring work . . . some of the 
most penetrating chapters of political philosophy 
penned since the war."—KENNETH YOUNG: Daily Tele- 
graph. ‘So far as I know this historical analysis of the 
development of Conservative thought has never been 
attempted before ... immensely stimulating and valu- 
able."-—ANGUS MAUDE: Time & Tide. 30/- 
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“This is the book of a thoughtful, devout and 
exceptionally well-informed personage.” 
RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
AGA KHAN 


“The author of this delightful book is one of the 
most unusual and many-sided human beings on 
record. The book is of lasting importance as 
containing a closely reasoned and extremely lucid 
account of what the author calls ‘The Islamic 
concept and my role as Imam.’ ”—Observer. 


“It is possible merely to hint at the wealth and 
variety of interest, entertainment and instruction to 
be found in this fascinating volume, at once so 
light-hearted and so serious. No single work 
could present a more vivid panorama of seventy 
years’ revolutionary change over much of the 
globe: none in the true sense which allows for 
“spiritual no less than material factors, could offer 
a better-balanced estimate of that change.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


“Will no doubt be classed as one of the most 
interesting afd informative autobiographies of our 
time.”—Western Mail. Illustrated. 21/- net 


CARMELA 
by ROWLAND WINN 


“Like Pater with ‘Marius’ he is probably the only 
person under the impression that he has written a 
novel, but Carmela is so enjoyable that it would be 
foolish to complain about that. It describes some 
ten days in Spain at the time of the Seville Fair 
and it has the flowing inconsequence of real life. 
Our character is allowed to discourse on ‘the Bulls,’ 
cante flamenco, or Spanish history for three or four 
pages at a time—and excellent pages they are. 
An entertaining and unusual book.” 
—Sunday Times. 


“This tale of Spanish adventure moves with such 
high spirits, and contains so much colour, splen- 
dour and gaiety that the cumulative spell is hard to 
resist. The beauty of the Spanish scene, of the 
gipsy music, dancing and customs enchant the 
imagination.” —Scotsman. 12/6 net 


THE PIPE 
by GEORGES HERMENT 
with a Foreword by STEPHEN POTTER 


There are pipes—and pipes, as every keen smoker 
knows. This cheerfully written book tells you how 
to sort out the good from the not so good and thus 
to increase the pleasure of your smoking. It 
provides guidance for the beginner and added 
wisdom for the fervent smoker. It gives authori- 
tative instruction in the selection of pipes to suit 
all tastes, with special emphasis on the briar. 

65 line drawings. 8/6 net 
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I call this view controversial, but I do not think there will 
be many apoplectic seizures over it; it is unusual in its whole. 
heartedness rather than in its general drift. After all, nobody 
as far as I know, ever did say that the New Learning had ag 
immediately good influence on English imaginative literature 
J. R. Green in the 1870s said quite bluntly that * The: over. 
powering influence of the new models both of thought and 
style .. . was at first felt only as a fresh check to the dreams 
of any revival of English poetry or prose,’ and seemed to think 
that the New Learning was a good thing only for politics, nog 
for art. Still, he does go on to say that ‘Insensibly . . , the 
influences of the Renascence fertilised the intellectual soil of 
England for the rich harvest that was to come,’ and [ take it 
this is what Mr. Lewis is denying. Some will think his position 
extreme, but after all it would be hard to make out a case 
that the humanists either talked much sense about literature, 
or bequeathed a useful tradition to their descendants. If the 
literary taste, in his own language, of the average classical 
scholar is anything to go by, it appears very likely that the 
whole tradition is off the rails. On the whole it is rather a 
relief not to have to pretend to admire the humanists as men 
of letters: one is then free to admire them the more, as Mr. 
Lewis does. for their real achievements, which were technical; 
they were like electricians wiring the house so that everyone 
could get a better light, and it is a pity that they were also 
consulted about the architecture. It was in exploits like 
Lorenzo Valla’s exposure of the ‘donation of Constantine’ 
that the humanists really did something to deserve being talked 
about. And one has a sneaking affection for them, in spite 
of their frequent pedantries and absurdities, because humanism, 
like the modern analytical criticism of literature, was a Revolt 
of the Hacks: the grammarians had always been the least 
important teachers in the medizval universities, and now they 
suddenly became the most important; a splendid upheaval, 
Their counterparts today are the teachers of * English’: barely 
toleraied twenty years ago, and now suddenly carrying the 
whole central weight. 

I have over-simplified, of course, and also left out Mr. 
Lewis’s very interesting treatment of Puritanism and the 
Reformation. On the side of the book that can more precisely 
be described as literary criticism, I hardly know where to 
Start: inopem me copia fecit. Perhaps the most balanced and 
just section is that on Elizabethan satire (a good corrective 
to Allen Tate’s essay), the most original—-suggesting a new 
attitude —that on Shakespeare’s sonnets, and the most provoca- 
tive, that on Spenser. .1 select the last. Mr. Lewis, living 
through the period which has seen Spenser take his first real 
toss, has always been very keen on helping him up again; some- 
times this has involved him in being less than fair to the very 
real objections that can be made. In this book he does not 
launch any broadsides, probably not having space for them, but 
gives the Faerie Queene the best possible hand-up by explain- 
ing its essential structure and showing us what to look for. 
These pages sent me back to the poem, and certainly it is by 
no means bad, but I felt Mr. Lewis was going a little far in 
claiming that Spenser is bound to be popular with anyone who 
has any feeling for the English tradition. * Among those who 
share. or still share, the culture for which he wrote, and 
which he helped to create, there is no dispute about his great- 
ness.’ But now ‘ His world has ended and his fame may end 
with it. So if you don’t like him you must be one of the 
modern barbarians. But come now, there must always have 
been readers who found the dreadful silliness and perfunctori- 
ness of parts of the Faerie Queene a barrier to their enjoyment. 
Ben Jonson’s comment that Spenser ‘ writ no language’ was 
very fair: a poet who deafens himself to the actual phrasing 
and cadence of the living tongue, as it is spoken round him, 
has put himself right back on scratch. Again, the modern 
Spenserian is in a paradoxical position; Spenser owed his first 
great vogue to the ‘romantic’ taste of the mid-eighteenth 
century, and then to the rather swooning admiration of the 
early nineteenth, and the reasons for which they liked him are 
now regarded by Spenser’s defenders as inadmissible. He was 
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not included in William London's Catalogue of the Most Vendible 
Books in England (1658), and the first eighteenth-century edition, 
that of Hughes in 1715, took thirty-five years to reach a second 
edition. After that, admittedly, the thing got going, but it is always 
worth remembering that Spenser owed his boost to the people who 
thought that, for instance, Ossian was as good as Homer. Even 
Macaulay, at the height of the boom, remarked, ‘Few and weary are 
the readers who are in at the death of the Blatant Beast,’ thus revealing 
that he personally hadn’t got as far as finding out that the Blatant 
Beast does not die, Altogether, this view of Spenser is one that no 
one would think of in relation to an author who really had worm 
well, such as Shakespeare. - 

But speaking of wearing well, I for one feel quite positive that 
this book will be read, and will deserve to be read, by a lot of people 
for a long time. 


The Invisible Men 


Prisoners’ Bluff. By Rolf Magener. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 


Herr MAGENER and his companion, von Have, escaped from the 
internment camp for Axis civilians at Dehra Dun at the same time 
as Heinrich Harrer. He, as most of the reading public know by now, 
made his way successfully to Tibet; Magener and von Have—equally 
successfully but with less happy results for themselves—reached the 
Japanese lines in Burma. 

The main reason why virtually no successful escapes were made 
by Allied prisoners from Japanese POW camps was that, within a 
very few weeks of capture, the prisoners were so weakened by their 

rivations that to attempt (as was necessary everywhere except at 

ongkong) an immensely long journey through difficult country 
was out of the question. But even if the prisoners had not been 
virtually starved, Asia would still have confronted them with one 
major problem which was not a limiting factor in Europe—they were 
the wrong colour, they had only to be seen to be recognised for 
what they were. 

Harrer aecepted this handicap and somehow got away with it. 
Magener and von Have avoided it, but took on risks of a different 
order, by going (as it were) British. Both spoke good English 
and had a working knowledge of our curious race. Dressed in bush 
shirts and topees, they presented a vaguely military appearance; 
by 1944, the year of their escape, India swarmed with war-time 
organisations of one sort or another and, especially in the hot 
weather, the fact that a traveller looked rather nondescript was not 
in itself enough to arouse suspicion. 

Nevertheless, after they boarded the train at Saharanpur for the 
thousand-mile journey to Calcutta, the two Germans had many 
anxious moments and several narrow escapes from exposure. They 
were lucky, though no luckier than they deserved, in slipping through 
the wide mesh of routine security arrangements in the South East 
Asia Command, and one suspects that they owed a good deal to 
von Have’s temperament, which disposed him, when he had to make 
the choice, in favour of brazen rather than furtive tactics. 

After a desultory sojourn in Calcutta they headed, by train and 
various forms of water-transport, for the Arakan and soon found 
themselves in a forward operational area, where most of their 
involuntary contacts were,’ fortunately for them, with Indian or 
Gurkha units (they seem to have credited the Gurkha with far quicker 
wits than he in fact possesses). After a good deal of strenuous but 
aimless bush-whacking, some of it in close proximity to shell-fire, 
they suddenly found themselves looking down the barrels of three 
rifles and accepted defeat. But gradually it dawned on them that the 
men behind the rifles were Japanese. *‘We are Germans,’ they said, 
using the only Japanese words they knew. They had won through 
against heavy odds; and their worst troubles were about to begin. 

It had been comparatively easy to persuade the British that they 
were British; it proved virtually impossible to convince the Japanese 


that they were German. After all they had been through the two 
men were in poor physical shape. They were now made to do a 
series of forced marches; their hands were bound at night, they got 
hardly any food and at intervals they were interrogated, very 
Stupidly, by officers who lost no chance of humiliating them. At 
the 1 of this ordeal they found themselves in Rangoon gaol, 
whence they were later transferred to the headquarters of the Kempetai, 
where they were kept incommunicado for two months. Then, all of a 
sudden and for no apparent reason, they were taken out and made to 


give an interview to the Press, and soon after this they were flown to 
Tokyo. They were not able to leave Japan until 1947, and thus got 
back to Germany nearly a year later than their fellow-internees who 
had not troubled to escape. ‘So you might say,’ the author good- 
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Son of 


Oscar Wilde 


VYVYAN HOLLAND 


‘A moving intelligent and notably restrained 
book. He has rounded off the classic Victorian 
tragedy. A brave book, with lessons for the 
thoughtful.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘A deeply moving story. It is also extremely 
well written...a biographical tour de force.’ 

OBSERVER 
‘It is also a period commentary of exceptional 
interest.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
‘There is nothing here that calls for any 
apology. He has written a deeply moving 
book. LISTENER 
‘One essential part of the story that had been 
left untold...has now been brilliantly supplied. 
This is a book which it is impossible to read 
without strong emotion.’ LORD BIRKENHEAD 

Illustrated. 18s. 


Forsaken Altars 


MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 


‘Her autobiography is as warmly vivacious as 
was her personality. The romantic story of 
her parents’ meeting, courtship, and marriage 
maintains with rare descriptive force the breath- 
less wonderment of a fairy-tale. No less fas- 
cinating is her own story of progress from 
childhood to operatic fame.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
‘The charm of this really fascinating book.... 
Her pages glow with colour as she passes from 
one engagement to another.’ TIME AND TIDE 
‘A living vibrant thing is this autobiography.... 
This woman, who as far as I know wrote 
nothing else, achieves what many professionals 
devote their lives to attaining — an unforced, 
unobtrusive style of great beauty.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 

Illustrated. 218. 


Prisoners’ Bluff 


ROLF MAGENER 
We have ha F 


1 many accounts of war escapes 
in which our own P.O.W.s bamboozled the 
Germans, but here is a true story ‘from the 
other side. Magener escaped from a prison 


camp in N.W India and with one companion 


succeeded in reaching the Japanese lines in 
Burma after hair-raising adventures. 
Recommended by the Book S y. 12s. 6d. 
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The Interregnum, 1923-1924 
E. H. CARR 


This fourth volume of E. H. Carr’s comprehensive 
History of Soviet Russia covers the period of confusion 
and uncertainty during the months of Lenin’s last 
illness and the first weeks after his death. 30s. 


The Golden Century of 
Spain, 1501-1621 
R. TREVOR DAVIES 


A reprint of a well-known work. Particular attention 

is devoted to economic and social conditions, to the 

Inquisition, and to the records of Spanish mysticism. 
Illustrated. 21s. 


Canada’s Tomorrow 
Edited by G. P. Gilmour 


A collection of papers and discussions delivered at 
the Canada’s Tomorrow Conference at Quebec City 
dealing with the theme: ‘what Canada may and 
should begome in the next 50 years.’ 

Illustrated. 18s. 
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The Identity of Yeats 
RICHARD ELLMANN 


Yeats as a symbolist poet. ‘Outstandingly important 
study . . . I commend it as one of the most important 
works on Yeats that has yet appeared.’—B. 1FOR EVANS 
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The Economist in the 
Twentieth Century 
LIONEL ROBBINS 


Full Employment, the Dollar Shortage, the Control of 
Inflation, Fixed versus Fluctuating Exchange Rates, 
Commercial Policy, and Convertibility, are some o! 
the topics dealt with in this important work. 165 
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The Life and Ministry 
of Jesus 
VINCENT TAYLOR 


An expanded form of the Second Series of Speaker's 
supplemented by other lectures on allied themes given 


October 8. 12s. 6d. 


The Iron Maiden 
EDWIN LANHAM 


A full, lively novel from America, about a dynamic, 
glamorous and ruthless woman who, having worked on 
a newspaper, marries its proprietor and takes command 
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humouredly concludes, ‘that the British had the last word after all,’ 
Herr Magener tells the story of a bold and singular exploit racily 
and modestly. The pattern of his escape has a sort of ironic novelty 
from being, as it were, the wrong way round, At the beginning, on 
enemy territory in India, the two Germans have almost complete 
freedom of action and are invariably treated with kindness; the moment 
they reach their allies’ lines and liberty they are trussed like chickens 
brutalised and kept in continual fear of execution. Students of the 
less admirable aspects of the Japanese character will find much of 
interest in Herr Magener’s close-up of the Kempetai at work; other 
white men have seen the same things, but very few have lived to say 
what they saw. PETER FLEMING 


Phase of Expansion 


Prospect of Canada. By Ernest Watkins. (Secker & Warburg. 21s,) 


Once I was praising Venice, a city I love as much as any on earth, 
to a Venetian. He-looked at me with a mixture of pleasure and 
irritation. ‘But,’ he said, ‘it is like living in a museum.’ Mr. Ernest 
Watkins thinks that Englishmen are now becoming ‘custodians of a 
museum, and even our right to alter or discard the exhibits is 
atrophying.” Obviously he is overstating his case; but there is some- 
thing in it. Put into more sober and civil service language, he meant 
that it is a long time since this country was in a phase of expansion; 
all our political and wordly skill, which is considerable, is spent 
on the problems of a society already in the crude sense restricting 
itself. These problems can be intricate and deep, and we have become 
very deft at solving them; good solutions to these problems of a 
stable, restricted society produce a degree of concern for individual 
human beings which is very rare in man’s brutal history. This was 
true of Venice in its decline: it is even more true today of this country, 
Scandinavia, Holland: it is becoming true in the rest of the Western 
world, including America. The collective psychology of the whole 
western world is restricted, defensive, careful. This has many 
advantages. For the anonymous individual citizen, our country 
and Scandinavia today are probably more considerate homes than 
any that have so far existed on earth. But, of course, we pay a price; 
and to a good many temperaments, such as Mr. Watkins's, it often 
seems too heavy a price. That is why Canada is beginning to become 
a symbol of—whatever you like—hope, opportunity, recklessness, 
expansion, untidiness. For Canada, quite genuinely and quite alone 
in the west, has its expanding phase before it, here and now. In the 
next thirty years it seems bound to zoom (and creak and sometimes 
bump) much as the United States did between the Civil War and the 
end of the nineteenth century. Canada happens to possess nearly 
every resource that a major industrial state requires; in natural 
equipment it is better endowed than the United States and at least 
as well as Russia; it only lacks people—and perhaps time (it is much 
mere precarious becoming a major industrial state now than it was 
in 1860). 

With all these qualifications made, it is more likely than not that 
Canada will be one of the most powerful nations in the world by the 
year 2000. Such a prospect cf change and growth is one that our 
great-grandfathers knew in this country, but that we have almost 
forgotten: that is why Canada is taking hold of our imaginations. 

Mr. Watkins thoroughly luxuriates in the prospect of a nation on 
the up-and-up, a Beaverbrook society rather than a Venetian one; 
and Beaverbrook (it is fitting that the large hotel in Fredericton 
should be named after him) is the mascot of this book. It is dis- 
respectful, exultant, ingenious, informed, and a little cranky. A 
good deal of it is concerned with economic facts and speculations, 
and these are presented with as much sparkle (and sound as reason- 
able) as in any similar book I know. Mr. Watkins is adept at making 
his facts more acceptable by suddenly letting one of the bees in his 
bonnet buzz. He hates Toronto; he would like to die in Vancouver; 
he has a mild passion for Saskatoon; he has a pet scheme for improving 
the climate by diking off the neck of Hudson’s Bay, and raising the 
temperature of the resulting lake by means of atomic piles. Any. 
visitor to Canada ought to read his book, and it would do most of 
us good, when we are handling the delicate complex articulations o! 
our own stable society, to have a look at tasks which are not delicate 
at all. here is one gap which Mr. Watkins has left: he was moving 
so fast that he had no wind left to mention the arts and sciences. 
Actually, Canadian science, as one would expect in a country rapidly 
industrialising itself, is growing very fast; it is suitable that some ol 
Rutherford’s most fundamental work was done at McGill. There 
are also some good Canadian writers, and by all the rules should be 
more as the country comes nearer the peak of its power. At present 
it possesses a most promising young novelist, a French Canadian, 
Roger Lemelin, who has shown what in human terms the industrialisa- 
tion of his native province means. If Lemelin were English oF 
metropolitan French, we should make a fuss of him. — C. P. SNOW 
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The Day of the Moron 


Parade of Pleasure: A Study of Popular Iconography in the U.S.A. 
By Geoffrey Wagner. (Verschoyle. 25s.) 

Tus important book is a demonstration of how far modern American 

films, news-stands and television programmes have become means 

of disseminating undesirable matter. It is written without much 

care but with great vigour, its arguments are abundantly documented, 

and its illustrations are plentiful, well chosen and splendidly produced. 


Some parts of it can be supplemented by reference to Mr. E. S., 


Turner’s The Shocking History of Advertising! and to that under- 
valued work, Miss Doris Langley Moore’s The Vulgar Heart. 

Mr. Wagner’s section on the cinema opens with statistics suggesting 
that, on the average, Hollywood films show 7.8 acts of ‘crime and 
violence’ each—excluding mass killings as in warfare and homicides 
in self-defence ; one film in two is centred on murder. This is followed 
by specific examples of bone-crushing, kicks to the head and fork, 
violence offered to women, killings by rifle-butt, meat-hook, etc., 
all these performed by characters presented as sympathetic. The 
most striking case is that of One Minute to Zero, in which the hero, 
a colonel in Korea, orders the shelling of a body of civilian refugees, 
including women and children, because he suspects that some are 
carrying arms. The Army shows its approval by promoting him to 
full general; his girl, who by a neat symbolism works for UNO, 
at first objects, but later visits a bombed chapel to say, ‘Dear God, 
I have been so wrong.’ 

The chapter on comics says that 700 million of these were sold 
in the USA in 1948; all other book-sales totalled 100 million. 
According to one estimate, 98 per cent. of American children between 
eight and twelve, and 41 per cent. of persons between eighteen and 
thirty, read comics. They are of four main kinds. The ‘War’ 
comics (Horrors of War, Atomic War!, World War III) are full 
of subhuman Russians being fried in napalm or bayoneted to the cry 
of ‘Hooray for the Brooklyn Dodgers’; the ‘magic’ (Superman, 
Catman, Plastic Man) and ‘crime’ (Crime Does Not Pay, All-True 
Crime) categories show their heroes and heroines engaged in un- 
punished and sadistic violence against Communists, scientists or 
*long-hairs’ (intellectuals); the ‘horror’ comics (Weird Science, Tales 
from the Crypt) deal in premature burials, torture chambers, 
necrophily, necrophagy, and so on. 

The rest of the book is concerned with ‘pin-up’ magazines (61 
different titles listed) full of draped nudes and features showing 
women wrestling in mud or taming animals; publications like Bizarre, 
and special portfolios of photographs, which present girls in chains, 
ttc.; television programmes exploiting sex and brutality; and crime 
books, which depend only on a text and sexy cover-illustration. 
The most eminent practitioner in this field is Mr. Mickey Spillane, 
whose hero is a maniacal sadist and satyriast. 

I should say here that when the reader has got over being merely 
horrified and terrified, when the idea of a personal letter to President 
Eisenhower (and perhaps one to Mr. Spillane) has ceased to obsess, 
certain sobering reflections present themselves. To begin with, 
the boo! contains a number of rash statements. It is doubtful 
whether many Western films importantly resemble violent crime 
films; it is very doubtful whether the faces of nine out of ten film stars 
are quite inane and uninteresting; it is eccentric to suggest that the 
inflated bust of the starlet or pin-up girl is a mode of masculinising 
the female figure. Nor will many agree that Sherlock Holmes was a 
sadist. These are excusable quirks: after seeing as much nastiness 
as the author has, it must be hard to avoid seeing some that isn’t 
there. There is another aspect of his book, however, which cannot 
be so easily glossed over. 

Mr. Wagner, who knows America well, is pro-American, which 
some members of the British intelligentsia will find a welcome change 
and, in this case, reassuring. The trouble starts when he leans so 
far over backwards in his anxiety to be wholly pro-American that 
he sometimes slips and bangs his head. In his foreword he attacks 
British critics of the USA so violently as to destroy an arguable case. 
One need not be a fan of Mr. Geoffrey Gorer or Mr. V. S. Pritchett 
to doubt whether they belong to a class which ‘adulates imbecility, 
holds idiocy as an article of faith (and creative ability as the work of a 
“bounder”).’ Mr. Wagner confesses to an ‘infatuation with things 
American’ which is hardly an ideal mood in which to discuss them. 
It leads him to make out that the huge mass of unpleasantness he 
describes is no more than an excrescence on the body of America, 
that it is somehow unrelated to other things done and said in America, 
somehow untypical. He still thinks this after telling us that, accord- 
ing to one authority, Mr. Spillane is the best-selling American, writer, 
with a sale of ten million copies for one book alone. Mr. Wagner 
Tepeatedly forecasts a time when ‘John Q. Citizen will refuse .. . 
to be preyed on by a vampire culture’—note the inappropriate 
metaphor. How will that time come when, as the author says 
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Recommended by The Book Society 


‘It is more than a thriller or novel of suspense—a 


really excellent piece of work.’-—JOHN DAVENPORT, 
The Observer. 10/6 


SCOTLAND YARD 
Sir Harold Scott 
‘One of the most valuable additions to sociological 
and criminological literature for many years.’— 
Times Literary Supp. (lus. ‘2nd imp. 16/- 
A THOUSAND LIVES 
Iris Morley 
Recommended by The Book Society 
A brilliant account of the influences behind the 


Revolutionary Movement, 1660-85, related to the 
whole Restoration period. October. 15/- 


QUEEN ANNE’S SON 
Hester W. Chapman 
A biography of the only child of Queen Anne to 
survive infancy, making touching use of Jenkin 
Lewis’s contemporary memoir. Illus. Nov. 12/6 
ACTON ON HISTORY 
Lionel Kochan 
A study of Lord Acton’s historical thinking, throw- 


ing new light on ‘one of the greatest minds among 
modern Western historians’ Toynbee). Nov. 12/6 


THE POSTMAN 
Roger Martin du Gard 
The first English translation of Vieille France, 


Martin du Gard’s classic of French village life. 
Translated by John Russell. October. 9/6 
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The Crusades (II) 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


This volume, dealing with the Kingdom of Acre and 
the later Crusades, completes and sums up Mr Runci- 
man’s trilogy, of which Miss Rose Macaulay wrote in 
The Times Literary Supplement ‘I do not know when, 
in recent years, I have read a book which so enlarged 
my knowledge of and interest in a period of history.’ 
Volume I, 30s. met. Volume II, 42s. net. Volume III 
(Ready 8 October) 35s. net. 


Science & Civilisation 
in China (I) 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM 
The first of seven volumes setting out the Chinese 
contribution to human knowledge in the domains of 
science and technology. It is general and introductory, 
dealing with the historical, geographical and linguistic 
background to the detailed studies that are to follow. 
A prospectus is available. 525. 6d. viet 


Roman Literature 
MICHAEL GRANT 


A survey of Roman writing for the modern reader 
whether or not he knows Latin. ‘ Anenchanting book. ., 
one of those summaries of recondite knowledge which 
are not simplifications but epitomes, compressed and 
crystal clear.” CYRIL CONNOLLY in the SUNDAY 
TIMES. 15s. net 


A Concise Economic History 
of Britain (II) 


W. H. B. COURT 


An independent sequel to the late Sir John Clapham’s 
first volume. Professor Court traces the growth of 
Britain as an Industrial state from 1750 and examines 
the Victorian economy and its sequel. 

Ready 8 October. 215, net 
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himself, only one American in four reads a book a month—any kind 
of book? The America that Mr. Wagner knows and loves is there 
all right and is ‘typical’; but the America he knows and hates is there 
too and is ‘typical.” The first America claims the allegiance of every 
man of sense, but it will not be served by pretending that the other 
America is a temporary imposition by ‘small groups, certain 
individuals.” 

Thinking is notoriously a difficult exercise and there are always 
inducements to giving it up as soon as convenient. If Mr. Wagner 
has succumbed here and there to one set of such inducements, there 
is another set which may afflict his readers. It may lead them into 
renewed anti-Americanism, which would be harmful. Or it may 
document their prejudices and reanimate their platitudes about mass- 
communication and popular culture, which would be useless and 
boring. The desirable next stage is an investigation of the connec- 
tions between ‘iconography’ and behaviour; just how, for example, 
was the comic-reading of the late Alan Poole related to his murder of a 
policeman? This was a British case, which is appropriate in view of a 
valuable article in a recent Daily Mirror, claiming that sixty million 
comics are now bought every year in Britain, notably by troops. 
And down the road last week * Mickey Spillane’s The Long Wait’ was 
being shown. Only seven ‘violent deaths, admittedly, but a girl 
beaten up and innumerable lapel-grabbings. it makes you think, 
doesn’t it? And see that you stick to it. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


The Lord of the Rings 


The Fellowship of the Ring. By J. R. R. Tolkien. (Allen and Unwin, 
21s.) 


IN 1937 Professor Tolkien published one of the best books for children 
of our generation. It was a long magical romance of a quite unusual 
kind and quality, called The Hobbit. I have five children, widely 
differing in mind and character: all in turn were enthralled by it, 
and I myself never tired of reading it to them long after they were 
capable of reading it to themselves. Quite apart from its exceptional 
narrative skill, the invented world it described was so vivid, so various 
and so self-consistent, that it was difficult even for the adult reader 
when he closed its covers to withdraw himself from it, to remind 
himself that such creatures in such a world never existed, never could 
exist—were not even for the most part authentic folk-lore, unless 
Professor Tolkien was in himself a one-man ‘folk.’ 

What was so difficult for the reader has seemingly proved down- 
right impossible for the writer. Like the fairyland of tradition, his 
invented world has claimed him completely, and for the past fourteen 
years or more he has inhabited this country of the mind, writing a 
vast work about it, romantic epic rather than children’s romance, 
of which The Fellowship of the Ring is only the first of three volumes, 
the other two being already in the press. 

The work is ‘vast’ in conception as well as bulk, but not ‘vast’ in 
the sense that it is tedious or that there is a word or an incident too 
many. The author's invention and narrative power have proved 
adequate for the larger canvas, one finishes the 423rd page of this 
first volume with unallayed appetite for page one of Volume 2. 
Now this, in all the circumstances, is a very remarkable achievement. 
Some of the early reviewers of this first volume have tended to take 
its sponsors (including your humble servant) to task, for the ‘bom- 
bardment of praise directed at it from the blurb.’ That perhaps is 
a natural reaction: as Mr. Edwin Muir points out in the Observer, 
‘only a masterpiece could survive’ such a bombardment: but it 
would be a pity indeed if what were intended as bouquets served 
instead as leaden sinkers, for whether or not it is a masterpiece (and 
none of us used that vexed word), the book is certainly no mere freak. 
As Mr. Muir recognises: 

To read it is to be thrown into astonishment. 


He goes on to say: 

It deals with a stupendous theme. It leads us through a succession 

of strange and astonishing episodes, some of them magnificent, in 4 

region where everything is invented, forest, moor, river, wilderness, 

town, and the races which inhabit them. This world is both un- 

accountable—one asks one’s self every now and then where onearth 

Mr. Tolkien could have got it—yet perfectly coherent at the same 

time.... It exists at no known part of the earth, and in no period 

of time the reader can guess at; but we accept it as a region of the 
imagination. 

This is the very quality I was trying to convey when I said that 
this was ‘something which has scarcely been attempted on this scalé 
since Spenser’s Faerie Queene,’ and stressed its width of imagination, 
Indeed on reading the book now for the second time I do not f 
that I have said anything I ought to withdraw. I can still think 
no other book with which this one can properly be compared. Af 
the same time I feel in substantial agreement with a good deal at 
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last of what Mr. Muir has to say ina more critical vein, It would 
be absurd to suggest that the book’s achievement is faultless; or 
rather, to suggest that it has ail the virtues equally, proportionate to 
what it sets out to do. In particular, the conflict on which the 

depends derives from a highly simplified personification of 
Good and Evil such as one finds in the romances of C. S. Lewis: 
ip this context Mr. Muir speaks of the ‘lack of depth’ of the author’s 
jmagination, where I stressed its width. Again, | agree with Mr. 
Muir that the verbal style is ‘unequal to the theme.’ Now without 
question the author has an adequate command of language: with- 
out it, he could never have been so vividly evocative: but in liter- 
ature one expects more than that the writer should have command 
over language, one expects that language should almost equally 
have command over him: that means that his words should be living 
creatures—his language a horse he rides rather than a car he drives: 
and Professor Tolkien’s words, particularly when he is writing verse 
_which never for a moment, alas, becomes poetry—lack somewhat 
this inner vitality of their own. -Nevertheless it is surely a truism 
that the life or death of a work of literature does not, in the long run, 
depend on the.faults it has, or even on the lack of virtues it has not 
ot, but on one thing only—the virtues that it Aas: this book has 
certain virtues of a high order, and I think we should be well advised 
to remember that what we have before us now is the first volume only 
of a larger work only arbitrarily divided at the point where it leaves 
off, and be willing to suspend judgement of this ‘curious and inex- 
plicable object’ (to quote Mr. Muir for the last time) until we have 
seen the whole. In the meantime, I can assure the reader, the p/easure 
to be derived from this first volume is a pleasure not to be missed. 
RICHARD HUGHES 


Special Forces 


Sweet is War. By Malcolm Munthe. (Duckworth, 15s.) 
The Dark City. By Hartvig Andersen. (Cresset. 15s.) 
The Password is Courage. By John Castle. (Souvenir Press. 15s.) 


‘So you bumped into the SS in Vienna?’ (Or the Gestapo in Oslo 
or Paris or Brussels or Berlin.) ‘You say you didn’t care for them— 
you ran for it, bluffed it out, gave them a dressing down? I’m sorry, 
but it beats me. But what were you doing exactly? It’s nine years 
now, but I still haven’t gathered.’ 

*Bumming around, old boy, bumming around. Drink up, it’s my 
shout.’ The bars and clubs of England still ring with hints, know- 
ing chuckles and bantering evasions which minister simultaneously 
to the needs of security, facetiousness and exhibitionism. If the 
heroes are less cagey, their stories tend to be of a breathtaking incon- 
sequence with some of the properties of a joke. Many books have 
described them—some by the heroes themselves, others, replete with 
imaginative dialogue and fed-in emotion, by enthusiastic professional 
writers. As literary products they are seldom of any great distinc- 
tion; as records of emotional experience they vary from the momen- 
tarily luminous to the dead-pan; as narratives of fact, in defiance of 
mutual resemblance and repetition, they are often astounding. 

' In Sweet is War, Mr. Munthe writes his own story. Clearly he 
lsOCTU material, though of an unorthed >x kind, for in addition to 
the Bratt’s Club social background (including a foreign princess) 
which he sketches in, he is the son of Dr. Axel Munthe and a speaker 
Oi several languages. The Finnish adventure looms up, he is briefed 
by the War Office (this is a delicious sequence of portentous, confi- 
dential mystery-mongering) and. arrives at the joint headquarters of 
a Finnish and a Swedish general—both self-confessedly g2ga—to 
ensure liaison, blow up trains and purvey supplies. He observes the 
ensuing maelstrom with the sharp, erratic eye of the totally bewildered. 
A third general—this time British—arrives, vomits on his host's 
carpet and retires ill; his volunteers wrangle, dispute one another's 
rank and even identity, demand promotion, refuse to change into 
uniiorm; the Finns are heroic and enterprising, something blows up, 
Convergent muddles resolve themselves into a local victory, but the 
victors gasp with incredulous dismay at the peace, terms. Next 
Comes the Norwegian interlude, which for some time maintains the 
_ of laconic farce. In April, 1940, having no head f -r heights, 
oa ' parachuted into Norway to serve «'s liaison officer with the 
A 1 Norwegians, After many adventures he escapes to Sweden. 
ao military attaché in Stockholm, busily organising Nor- 
nee 7 preys he is no longer an engagingly bewildered amateur. 
“sory yt re place gets too hot to hold him and he winds up with 

Pecial Operations in Italy. 
Pothier esi deals with the adv entures of Aage Schmidt, a Danish 
= a ing for the American OSS, who speaks throughout in the 
on. He was passed through Denmark into Berlin a month 
ee by the Russians, and though the vicissitudes of the 
ard journey and of the long, paralysed pause before the Red 
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OR THE LATER LIFE OF 
LORD MELBOURNE 


DAVID CECIL 


The long-awaited sequel to The Young Melbourne and 

one of the most distinguished biographies we have ever 
ublished. A Book Society Recommendation and the 
aily Mail Book of the Month for October. 


2nd impression already. Illustrated 21s. 


TWO CURRENT SUCCESSES 


Bruce Marshall 


Thoughts 
of my Cats 


A highly individual ac- 
count of the Cats in Bruce 
Marsball’s Life. Jilus 8s. 6d. 





Damon Runyon 


Runyon 
from First to Last 


The second (and final) om- 
nibus volume of Runyon’s 
published tales. 12s. 6d. 
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October 28th 
THE JOURNAL OF 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


In this definitive edition passages deliberately exclud- 
ed in the 1927 edition have been restored and new 
material, since discovered, has been added. Edited by 
John Middleton Murry. Book Society Recommendation. 

Front. 30s. 


October 21st 


LEWIS CARROLL 
Derek Hudson 


Following the publication of the Diaries, and with 
access to other fresh material, Derek Hudson has written 
the definitive biography of the author of Alice in 
Wonderland. 


Illustrated 21s. 


Cecil 
Woodham 


Smith 


FLORENCE | 
NIGHTINGALE 
Oth large impression 
Illustrated 21s. 


THE 
REASON WHY 


65th thousand 
Illustrated 15s. 















































Viola Meynell 
LOUISE 


In these twelve new stories Miss Meynell “makes her 
point with a beautiful and masterly precision, and 
reflects her penetrating insight into the human heart.” 
The Times 
“Reading each telling last sentence, so delicious yet 
so tender, one can feel only gratitude to the author’ 
both for her artistry and her right-headedness.... 
Thanks, in fact, for the whole book.” 
Time and Tide 


10s 6d 


on the way 


Jocelyn Brooke 
PRIVATE 
VIEW 


Four character sketches composed in that style of 
managed autobiography which Jocelyn Brooke has 
made so peculiarly his own. Possibly the author's 
most successful achievement yet. 

10s 6d 


Sir Charles Petrie 
LORD 
LIVERPOOL 


Sir Charles Petrie has drawn a brilliantly clear picture 
of the man who was Prime Minister for no less than 
fifteen years, and who was faced with difficulties which 
called for a temper and judgement not to be found 
among his contemporaries. 


25s 
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Army smashed into the city are sufficiently hair-raising, he is main) 

concerned with the Russians and his treatment at their hands. Need. 
less to say it was uncompromisingly hostile at the higher levels 
(though now and then relieved, lower down, with a naive innocent 
friendliness) and but for a series of lucky-chances it would probably 
have ensued in his death or permanent captivity. ‘You were not the 
last secret agent against the Germans,’ says a Russian captain: 
‘you were the first—against us.’ Never, perhaps not even in Mongol 
or Turkish days, has Central Europe felt the impact of anything so 
shatteringly alien as the Red Army. Mr. Andersen catches well 
though with less distinction than Lali Horstmann, the anarchic 
vagaries of the Russian soldiers’ behaviour and the smug, pedantic 
ruthlessness of the MVD; at one point he is guarded by two young 
privates who, with six years’ service apiece, may be said to illustrate 
a new type of military nomad. Their minds are a social and cultural 
blank, they are animally inquisitive and technically apt: they like 
Schmidt, laugh with him, feed him on officers’ rations whilst remain. 
ing foodless themselves, procure him a gratuitous woman and repulse 
with tommy-guns an official attempt to remove him. In the end 
the Red Army authorities bundle him off, but he escapes by knocking 
out an officer-escort and bluffing again. 

The Password is Courage, in which Mr. Castle describes the career 
of Battery-Sergeant-Major Coward, gets off to an unproinising start, 
in the shape of a corny title, a distressing jacket and a profusion of 
cockney anecdote. Misleadingly, these prepare one for yet another 
dish-up of the stock ingredients of the British POW book, but readers 
would do well to be patient. Not only must Coward have been among 
the bravest, shrewdest and most enterprising British prisoners the 
Germans ever had to handle; he also voluntarily identified himself 
with the fortunes of those other prisoners—Jews, Poles and Russians 
—to whom their captors denied that bare minimum of humanity on 
which others could rely. (Presumably this type of heroism belongs 
essentially to the Western tradition. The conditions of war, and 
indeed of life in Eastern Europe, tend to nourish a starker and more 
tragic variant.) There are Schweik-like passages—notably the one 
where a German general inadvertently decorates him with the Iron 
Cross—and the dialogue is sometimes funny, but for the most part 
Coward relentlessly applies himself to welfare, sabotage and escape, 
Again and again he is caught and gets off lightly, until at length he is 
sent to boss a turbulent crew in a sugar-factory who seem likely to 
murder him. But he can be ruthless, he has a hand in two murders 
here. It was in the small British camp at Auschwitz that he surpassed 
himself. Here he contacted the Polish Home Army, penetrated the 
worst of the concentration camp itself in a vain attenept to rescue a 
dying British officer, peddled arms to the inmates and started a 
trade in corpses which saved four hundred men from the gas- 
chamber. (He saw some naked Jews enter this and remarked that 
they entered singing.) The Poles, in astonished gratitude, presented 
him with a lump of gold from dead men’s dentures. He was often 
terrified though here Mr. Castle is not at his happiest—but nothing 
and nobody could finally defeat him. Despite the faults of taste and 
style in the narrative, he emerges as a perky, unpretentious, genuinely 
heroic figure. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Essays on the Theatre 


Theatre. By Desmond MacCarthy. (McGibbon & Kee. 12s. 6d.) 


For a dramatic critic who writes his weekly stint of words and, after 
polishing and refining his piece to the best of his ability, lets it fall 
into the icy gulf of posterity without receiving the slightest reaction, 
the slightest sound of a splash for his trouble; for this hopeless 
creature it is a comfort to come across one of the ephemeral tribe 
whose writings can still be read with interest and profit some thirty 
or forty years after they were produced. This collection of essays 
on the theatre by Desmond MacCarthy (they all deal with the 
theatre apart from some wise remarks about censorship and some 
pleas*nt anecdotes grouped under the heading ‘Good Talk’) 3s 
therefore a cheering event and the more so in that it proves how 
right a critic can be about works contemporary with him. 
MacCarthy was right about a great many things. He was right 
about the defects of Galsworthy at a time when that dramatists 
reputation stood high. He was right about the quality which can 
be found in the plays of Somerset Maugham. He was right about 
Six Characters in Search of an Author the first time that difficult 
play was produced in London, and, if some of his remarks now 
sound a little elementary (Signor Pirandello, he says, ‘has suggested 
the inevitable limitations of the modern drama... .’), how many 
critics would not have been hopelessly confused by so novel a con- 
vention as that used in Six Characters. The only thing he seems to 
have been wrong about was Strindberg, and this was from the best 
of motives. Evidently he was so repelled by what might be call 
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the anti-humanity of Strindberg’s representation of an inevitably 
destructive sexual dialectic, that he failed to see the bitter truth 
concealed within this world of male and female anthropophagi. 

MacCarthy then was a judicial critic, a critic who was right. He 
applied a fine general intelligence to the theatre, and the justice of his 
appreciation is that of a cultivated man talking of what he loves. 
It was he who made the concessions in most instances (look how 
fair he is to Barrie), and he was always careful to judge works by 
their own standards. The first essay in this collection contains a 
distinction between two Desmond MacCarthys—the critic ‘who 
thinks nearly every play produced throughout the year practically 
negligible from the point of view of art,’ and Desmond MacCarthy 
No. 2, a ‘good-natured and impressionable creature’ who ‘forgets 
there are such things as masterpieces’ and ‘cries and laughs easily.” 
The alternation of these not quite Jekyll and Hyde figures resulted in 
him doing himself, play and actors justice. 

Yet at this point a doubt intrudes. Is it the only function of a 
critic to be ‘right,’ even judicially ‘right’ (it is certainly his function 
to judge)? Paradoxically, the very greatest critics of any art form 
have been those who have been determinedly and cussedly wrong, 
doing continual injustice to the works which they considered from 
the height of a dogmatic series of prejudices. Where do they stand 
as compared with someone like MacCarthy? The answer is that 
they had something to sell. Their criticism was a blow in a battle 
to get certain standards and certain types of art accepted. 

The outstanding example in dramatic criticism is Shaw. Shaw 
could be thoroughly unjust to Marlowe (‘abysmally inferior,’ ‘the 
true Elizabethan blank-verse beast’), since Marlowe was at the 
opposite pole (not perhaps quite so opposite as Shaw thought) from 
the type of drama he was concerned to advocate for the English 
stage in the Nineties: a drama of ideas deriving from a portion of 
Ibsen. But this kind of injustice does not harm Shaw as a critic. 
It was the reverse side of his effective influence on the theatre of the 
day. He, in fact, was the dogmatist, the preacher. MacCarthy was 
the judge, and, like most judges, had to accept a limitation on his 
power to influence the course of events directly. 

In one sense this lack of a close involvement in the theatre’s wars 
made it harder for MacCarthy. If you have something to sell, your 
standards ere automatically set for you, but the empirical judge 
must make up his laws as he goes along. MacCarthy had his laws, 
but, as they appear in the present volume, they are a little vague. 
A play must have action; symbolism on the stage is most effective 
when interpreted by the characters themselves; ‘realism is only a 
means not an end.” It is when he gets down to an individual play, 
playwright or player that he is at his best. About The Wild Duck 
or The Cherry Orchard, Hamlet or John Gabriel Borkman he is deeply 
and satisfyingly revealing. His comparison of Duse and Bernhardt 
is better, more humane than Shaw’s, though they both preferred 
Duse. And how well he takes the significance of Chekhov's revolu- 
tion in the drama: ‘Above all, his dialogue resembles real life in its 
inconsequence.” 

But to read his criticism is continually to be struck by its wisdom 
and humanity. MacCarthy can only be compared with the greatest 
writers on the English theatre, though he differed in kind from Hazlitt 
the descriptive or Shaw the dogmatic. Crippled by want of space 
and boorish from increasing specialisation, the contemporary 
dramatic critic cuts a poor figure beside him. But, if he wants to 
learn at least humility (and, after all, why should he not?) he should 
study these essays and notices with some care. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


The Better Break 


The Emigrants. By George Lamming. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 


Ir is not often that a book of the power and scope of The Emigrants 
comes the way of the reviewer. I would say unreservedly that this 
is one of the finest pieces of prose literature that I have come across 
fora long time. The Emigrants is difficult to classify; it is too 
Clearly based on personal experience to be regarded as a work of 
pure fiction. Yet very little of it is written in the first person and 
Mr. Lamming is passionately concerned not with his own predica- 
ment but with the predicaments of every kind of man who leaves 
the West Indies to find ‘a better break’ in England. 

The book is divided into three parts—‘A Voyage,’ ‘Rooms and 
Residents’ and ‘Another Time.’ Mr. Lamming does not restrict 


himself to straightforward narrative and description but, at moments 
Ol extreme tension, moves into dramatic dialogue, into poetic incan- 
lation a into the sort of stream-of-consciousness writing that 
Jovce has made us familiar with. But the point is that whatever 


vehicle Mr. Lamming uses he never loses grip: his writing is always 
supple, always assured. 

The section of The Emigrants called ‘A Voyage’ introduces most of 
the characters- Tornado, Collis, Dickson, the Governor, Miss Bis, 








Recent Non-Fiction Publications 


The Decisive Battles 


of the Western World 


From the Earliest Times to the Battle of Lepanto 


by Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. FULLER 
Jules Menken 


“The most eminent living writer on war, he not only makes 
clear the influence of past wars and batiles upon history, 
but also helps his readers towards understanding of deeper 
aspects of war which are of supreme importance today.” 

(34 maps and plans, 30/- net) (The Spectator) 


The first journey across America to the Pacific 


The Journals of — 
Lewis & Clark 


edited and interpreted by BERNARD DeVOTO 
(Author of Westward the Course of Empire) 


The Times Literary Supplement 


“The voyages of Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
are both symbol and cause of a major change in the 
American destiny .. . it is only by reading the admirable 
journals kept by the two leaders that it is possible to realise 
the momentous nature of the expedition.” 

(6 maps, 36/- net) 


Chinese Thought 


by H. G. CREEL 


This most readable account shows the continuity of 
Chinese Thought from Confucius to Mao Tse-Tung. 


Maurice Collis 


“7 can confidently recommend this book to anyone who 
wants to make a first acquaintance with systems of thought 


as important as those in our classical heritage.” 
(21/- net) (Time & Tide) 


Edith Templeton 
THE SURPRISE OF CREMONA 


Sunday Times 


“It includes not only all we already know about Mantua, 
Cremona, Parma and Ravenna but a lot that we could not 
have imagined without her stimulating opinions upon their 
architects, poets, painters, potentates and present popula- 
tions . . . @ ruthless, ironic, exasperating, immensely 
amusing companion.” (8 plates, 18/- net) 


%* The extraordinary true mystery of the * 


Lost Dutchman Mine 


A fabulously rich gold mine, in the Superstition 
Mountains of Arizona, not seen since 1865; and 
seekers for it who find death by decapitation, as 
recently as 1948! 
the mine will probably be someone who has read this 
book. 


The person who ultimately finds 
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“It is time we had the story of the Ludhiana 

achievement for the women of India. I write with 
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Dr. S. King Hutton 

POWELL, Gordon 
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know. What I do know is that it works.” 
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described in this book is original or not I do not 
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Higgins and many others—whose lives are to be explored further in 
the two other parts of the book. Mr. Lamming has brilliantly 
depicted the restlessness, the doubts and the aspirations of emigrants, 


Few modern writers have understood so well or evoked so beauti- 
fully the feeling of isolation: 

If each had been turned into a mere object it would not have 
mattered whether there was a place called England. But it wag 
clear from their talk that it was a matter of terrible importance, 
Each suffered in his loneliness the fear of disaster. 

So powerful indeed is Mr. Lamming’s treatment of the theme of 
emigration that the feeling of vulnerability which the emigrants 
experience seems to be transferred to the reader. Mr. Lamming 
peels off, as it were, several of the layers of skin with which we 
usually protect ourselves from too much emotion, and lays bare our 
nerves. To be able to do this without either arousing disgust or 
effecting the reader’s withdrawal is evidence of this writer's extra- 
ordinary hypnotic power. We feel ourselves intimately involved in 
the lives of his charactets. 

In the ‘Rooms and Residents’ section Mr. Lamming shows us 
what happens to his group of characters when they reach England, 
Higgins, who had hoped to be a cook, becomes a half-mad vagrant, 
the Governor starts a night-club, Phillip studies to be a lawyer, and 
Tornado, the saxophone-player, finds his own kind of simplicity: 

The only criticism 1 would make of ‘Rooms and Residents’ is that 
perhaps Mr. Lamming has tried to cram too much into one short 
section. In it he depicts many violent episodes that toek place at 
different times and in several places; be¢ause these episodes are so 
compressed they do sometimes appear too melodramatic. But this 
is a small fault when set beside Mr. Lamming’s abundant gifts, 

Few young writers know both when to write simply and also when 
to write with all the strength and richness in their power. Mr, 
Lamming always knows. He is capable of extremely vigorous 
descriptions of dancing or of the most bizarre sexual experience, 
yet he can also write most subtly and deliberately of human relation- 
ships. The scene in which Collis visits some English people, the 
Pearsons, wonderfully recreates the feeling of estrangement and 
lack of contact: 

There was a coarse certainty about Mr. Pearson. He was one 
who quickly defined the other, calculated the responses which he 
should present and having done that, proceeded to make social 
intercourse an encounter between a definition and a response. 

But not least of Mr. Lamming’s gifts is the power of his visual 
imagination. He is especially good when he describes the emigrants 
taking their siesta on the deck of the boat: 

Sprawled on the deck the bodies seemed not to register any feel. 
The wind passed over them and the sun varying its impressions 
with every disturbance of cloud simply shone. 

Mr. Lamming is also finely attuned to the deepest human sym- 
pathies and it is perhaps his compassion for people, allied with his 
amazing literary virtuosity that will make The Emigrants endure. It 
is not often that one can commend a book wholeheartedly; this is 
one of the few. In Mr. Lamming’s hands the particular dilemmas 
of the emigrants take on a wider significance and his book makes 
its impact not only as a story but also as an allegory of the human 
situation. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


People and Places 


People. (The Grosvenor Press. £2 2s.) 
Places. (The Grosvenor Press. £2 2s.) 


Tuese handsome and imposing volumes each contain some sixteen 
coloured plates, 160 full-page black-and-white illustrations, and 
about 450 pages of text printed in two columns, The illustrations— 
with the exception of some of the present-day photographs—are 
well-chosen; the Victorian portraits, though familiar, are particularly 
good. Powerful teams of contributors have laboured over the text, 
and some agreeable hours may be spent in browsing over the short 
life-stories contained in People, or the descriptions of scenery and 
setting which make up Places. , 

if, however, anyone should ask what is the purpose of these 
volumes, and what kind of reader might be advised to spend two 
guineas a time in acquiring them, it is difficult indeed to answer. 
The editors reject with scorn the idea that their work might be con- 
sidered as books of reference, and indeed the arbitrary choice ot 
contents makes them quite useless for the purpose. If volumes 
of this kind do not aim at completeness, their value can only be in 
the principles on which they are compiled. 

in the case of People, we are told that its purpose is ‘to illustrate 
the delightful diversity of mankind.’ This curiously eighteenth- 
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century ambition has allowed the editors, Geoffrey Grigson and 
of H. Gibbs-Smith, to back their personal fancies with abandon— 
to include Pugin, but not Vanbrugh or Wren; Henry Moore, but 
not David, Rodin or Maillot ; Gide, but not Racine or Maupassant; 
Leigh-Mallory, the Everest climber, but not Pizarro or Cortes. 

The choice of names is largely, therefore, an expression of editorial 
preferences and educational backgrounds—certain periods being 
favoured, certain activities esteemed, and others disregarded. In 
compensation for their lack of universality, the books are given w hat 
the authors engagingly call a ‘less neutral’ approach. On its better 
side, this means that the short sections are frequently written with 
animation and enthusiasm; on its weaker side it permits a self- 
licensed irresponsibility which writes up W. H. Auden: 

As though he were an artesian well in the desert or a geyser in 
the rock, poetry of most kinds has welled up through this writer 
of our time, without caution or fear, 

while Byron, for example, is decried with a casual flippancy: 

His life was a Gothic Folly, and she [his mother] laid the foun- 
dations 

Though many of the notes are stimulating, there are times when 
the determined pursuit of brightness leads to verbose inanity: 

Kafka was Jewish, but not a Jew. He was Czech, yet not a Czech 

a He was a novelist, yet not a novelist.... He had a love 
affair, yet it was not a love affair, 

and so on. One expects something better than this of books which 
claim to be written ‘in language which is straightforward, scholarly 
and concise.” 

The companion volume, Places, is described as ‘an adventure in 
world knowledge.’ If any reader wishes to know what places are to 
form the subject of his adventure, the answer is decided. 

The choice has been arbitrary. In part, it must be admitted, it is 
an editor’s choice of those enjoyable places in the world they have 
been able to visit themselves (a very small number) and those (so 
great a number) they would enjoy if only there were life enough and 
ee 

A study of this volume discloses that the editors have visited, or 
would like to visit, the Lake District but not Lapland, Goa but not 
Galway, Anyang but not Antofagasta. Information of more general 
interest can also be prised out of this compendium of geographical 
marginalia by anyone with, as the editors put it, ‘life enough and 
time.” Such a reader should not be put off by an occasional flaccid 
utterance: 

How vast the Colosseum is by moonlight, cavernous, yawning, 
pockmarked; we cannot resist the obvious reflections. . . . 

Many of the photographs in Places are commonplace, but good 
landscape photographs are rarer than good portraits. The colour 
photographs, in general, are unpleasing, but there are several charm- 
ing coloured drawings by English water-colourists, none of whom, 
incidentally, receives any mention among People. 

Two further volumes are promised under the titles Jdeas and 
Things. There should then exist an almost complete record of who, 
what and where in the world appeared interesting to two persons of 
wide knowledge, if rather limited interests, in the middle of the 


twentieth century. 
TOM HOPKINSON 


Thank You, Mr. Atkins 


The British Soldier. By Colonel H. de Watteville. (Dent. 18s.) 


It is a pity, as Colonel de Watteville says in his opening chapter, 
that no Smollett or Marryat arose in the Army to write a contem- 
porary novel about the British soldier. The gap still yawns, although 
Hardy and Kipling and Mr. C. S. Forester have each tried to fill it 
in their several ways. All have laboured under the handicap of 
being writers from without. Colonel de Watteville has not been 
tempted to fill this particular gap; but he has sought to chronicle 
something of the long and honourable history of the British soldier, 
drawing on old books, old traditions, old literary references, old 
memories, and his own passionate and becoming belief in past and 
Present glories. He has aptly dedicated his book to the memory of 
the first Lord Wavell, his contemporary at the Staff College, and a 
(tue connoisseur of the stout heart in the Sovereign's uniform. 
This book is a labour of love, and it would be ungrateful and 
ungracious to subject it to too severe a test; but the title is sadly at 
fault, for it seems to promise an exhaustive study, such as the British 
soldier still deserves. If that were indeed his target, Colonel de 
Watteville, as an honest gunner who bears a name rich with honour 
mM more armies than one, could claim no more than to have straddled 
it. He has produced instead a causerie, an errant anthology, a 
genial scrap-book. He has left many sources untapped: to name a 











THE HEART 


OF AFRICA 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


. 
An authoritative survey of a continent in ferment by a 
journalist who has lived in Africa for 17 years. In this 
exciting and frightening book, the author explains what 
is really happening in Africa where white civilisation 
now stands on trial. 
October 18th 





21/- net 


COMMANDO 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CHARLES FOLEY 


A well-known foreign editor discusses the training and 
use of the one unanswerable weapon of warfare—man— 
in the light of the exploits of Otto Skorzeny, with whom 
the author has had long personal discussions. There is 
a Foreword by Major-General Sir Robert Laycock, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0O., Wartime Chief of Combined 
Operations. 

Book Society Recommendation 
October 25th 


THE AGE OF WORTH 
EDITH SAUNDERS 


A life of the great couturier, described with spirit and 
understanding, and set against the extravagant back- 
ground of the Second Empire. 
November 22nd 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


1500-1800 
A. R. HALL 


A history of the development of scientific ideas and 
methods in all aspects, during the critical period from 
the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

October 18th 


THE SAME SCOURGE 
JOHN GOLDTHORPE 


A novel about the Roman occupation of Palestine dur- 
ing the life of Christ—and of the terrible problem that 
faced an intelligent officer of the Empire trying to 
reconcile his sworn allegiance and personal ambitions 
with his conscience. 
November 15th 


15/- net 


18/- net 


21 /- net 


12/6 net 


Illustrated History of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
A. C. WARD 


This volume covers the period from Ben Jonson to 
Samuel Johnson with contemporary illustrations selected 
and annotated by Elizabeth Williams. 


, Or , 
November \st 25/- net 
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The British Soldier 
Col. H. de Watteville 


The soldier’s story, in barracks and battles and billets, 

from Plantagenet times to the present day. Foreword 

by Field Marshal sir JOHN HARDING, C.1.G.S. 

“a clear and absorbingly interesting picture of the man 

and his making.”—GEN. SIR JOHN CROCKER, Daily 
Telegraph, 


Colour frontispiece and 16 plates. 18s. 


Livingstone’s Travels 


The story, in Dr. Livingstone’s own lively words, of 
the travels that made him famous. Compiled by the 
REV. DR. JAMES MACNAIR; geographical sections by 
DR. RONALD MILLER. 

“. . . the heroic stature of the man is revealed... . 
The acts jut out, bare as a rock; the voice rings clear 
as a bell.”—TZhe Times Literary Supplement. 


19 photographs and maps. 2\s. 


Gold Dish and Kava Bowl 
John A. Fraser 


Autobiography of a gold-mine prospector in Australia, 
Fiji, and the Solomons; shot through with the high 
romance of human dreams and keen observation of 
people and places. 


16 pages of photographs. 18s. 


* 


COMING OCTOBER 14 


Shocking Life Elsa Schiaparelli 


Written in her own characteristic English, ‘Schiap’ 
tells, with unerring and unsparing insight, her lite 
story and of her experiences with the famous and the 
humble throughout the world. 
Colour pictures and photographs. 


2Is 


Many Long Years Ago 
Ogden Nash 


Many Long Years Ago is a new Nash for Britain, con- 
taining his earlier poems hitherto published only in 
America. The Face is Familiar is reprinted at the same 
time. The entire body of Nash verse is now available 
here. Each volume. 8s. 6d. 


Music in the Renaissance 


Gustave Reese 


A comprehensive account of the varied and complex 
strands of musical development from the 15th to 17th 
centuries; 1,040 pages, with full index and bibliography, 
music examples in the text, and 18 plates. 70s. 


The Steam Trawler ‘Uganda’ 
A Novel by B. J. Taylor 


Long, exciting narrative of a voyage to the deep-sea 
fishing grounds; documentary, authentic; holding the 
reader emotionally committed to the fate and fortunes 
of the trawler and her crew. 15s. 




















few at random, General Stewart of Garth, Serjeant Anton, Wheeler 
General Higginson. He has failed to glean from the rich reapings 
of Mrs. Woodham-Smith and Miss Oman. ‘The British Soldier’ ig g 
noble title awaiting a book still to be written. Colonel de Watteville 
has trespassed on the ground, and poached a fair bag; he has not 
properly shot the moor. 

Chronology has gone by the board; and we are offered a selection 
of essays—on married quarters, the reign of the lash, the nation and 
the army, officers ancient and modern. All these are informative 
none are exhaustive; and we are left hungering after the author's 
sources. He tells us flatly that at the time of Waterloo the normal 
subaltern’s library consisted of four books: Hoyle’s Games, The 
Articles of War, Dundas’s Eighteen Manoeuvres, and The Sporting 
Calendar. Who was this ‘normal subaltern,’ how normal was he 
and how was he viewed by such officers as Sir William De Lancey? 
These are the sort of questions that hang in one’s mouth. Again, he 
quotes Tom Jones as an authority on the question of the purchase of 
commissions, and of mess life in the eighteenth century. But Fielding 
never served in the Army, and is no more worthy of being quoted as 
an authority for his time than Ouida for a century later. 

Nevertheless, this book is highly enjoyable to browse in, and there 
are far too few of its kind. Gleanings are never thorough but 
always profitable, and here there are some rich pickings. Still one 
hopes that some day there will come a historian, who will do for the 
individual British soldier what Sir John Fortescue did for the Army 
as a whole, of which the common soldier was the backbone and the 
life’s blood; and the anthologist who will pick up an ear of corn here 
and a grain of barley there; who will glean from such diverse fields as 
Stewart and Anton, Ian Hay and Eric Linklater, Gideon and Judas 
Maccabeus, Napier and Napoleon, Barbour and Belisarius: there 
is still room for such a book. 

BERNARD FERGUSSON 


Admiral Horton 


Max Horton and the Western Approaches. By Rear Admiral W. S. 
Chalmers, (Hodder & Stoughton. 16s.) 


Tuis interesting book unhappily falls between two stools. It is 
not, as its title suggests, an account solely of Max Horton's conduct 
of the Western Approaches Command, for of the 252 pages of 
Rear-Admiral Chalmers’s text, the first 148 deal with his naval 
career before it. Nor, on the other hand, is it a full-scale biography. 

Horton’s was a complex and in many ways fascinating character. 
His mother was a Jewess, and at the age of nine he told her he wanted 
to go into the Navy ‘to fight for her.’ As a young man he was, like 
his father, a keen gambler. He had an extraordinary degree of 
intuition or ‘second sight,’ and by relya@ig on this throughout his 
career was often rewarded. He instigated the ‘Jolly Roger’ flag for 
submarines in the first war, a practice which was continued by his 
heirs in the second. He was an able technician who knew as much 
if not more than his subordinates. He had a lifelong interest in 
Catholicism and, though not apparently a convert himself, ‘went to 
Mass whenever he could.” In 1940 he réfused command of the 
Home Fleet because he did not feel the C-in-C had sufficient indepen- 
dence of action. During the height of the Battle of the Atlantic he 
played golf every afternoon (to keep himself fit). His officers admired 
rather than liked him, and he had very few friends. 

So much we learn from Reas-Admiral Chalmers. Even more 
revealing is Father Martindale’s epilogue. Horton, he tells us, 
made frequent pilgrimages to the shrines of Italy: he had private 
audiences with Popes Pius XI and XII, ‘for which he had prepared 
himself by a lengthy study of the great Encyclicals,” and was present 
at the beatification of Pope Pius X. He had intended to live on the 
Continent on his retirement, but was prevented by a succession of 
illnesses. He ‘was a good judge of the theatre, and a devotee of 
opera, not only hearing every opera he could, but trying to be present 
also at rehearsals.... He was hardly less interested in archi- 
tecture.” 

All this fragmentary information is highly interesting and shows 
Horton to have been a naval officer well out of the usual run. All 
the more pity that no attempt has been made to integrate it or present 
the man in the round. Rear-Admiral Chalmers excites our curiosity 
without gratifying it. The margin of my review copy is scored with 
question-marks. Why did Horton become so interested in Catholi- 
cism? Why did he want to live on the Continent and where? What 
sort of home life did he have and where did he spend his leaves? 
What were his relations with women and why did he never marry? 

But if one is left dissatisfied with the picture of Horton the man, 
no complaints can be made about the presentation of Horton the 
sailor. Rear-Admiral Chalmers relates his naval career with the 
same lucidity, sympathy and technical insight which distinguished 
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THE GENTLE ART OF ss — 
Smoking : Modern Chemical 


ALFRED H. DUNHILL Discoveries 


SR LE IO Tm ces RICHARD CLEMENTS 
saul ch and cigarette, from cartiest times to the pressat The most complete and up-to-date book on recent 
da Qn er help the modern smoker to cultivate in fe discoveries in the whole chemical field, with 

y, 4 more of a pleasure. Illustrated chapters on the gasification of coal, artificial rain, 
habit an P . _— fluorine, atomic energy, plant hormones, etc. 
32 pages of plates. 25s. net 


Crime and the Services 
JOHN SPENCER 


A psychological study of crime and delinquency 
in the services. “A piece of work likely to become 
one of the international standard works on the 
subject.”—HFERMANN MANNHEIM in a Foreword. 
International Library of Sociology. 28s. net 


C. G. Jung’s 
Development of Persona ‘ity 


A unique contribution to the psychology of 
childhood, containing the essays Analytical 
Psychology and Education and a stimulating paper 
on Marriage as a Psychological Relationship. 
Volume 17 in the Collected Works. 25s. net 


Social Structure and 


oaiiill 


15s net 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
Accepted Ideas 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Translated and with an introduction by 
JACQUES BARZUN 


: 

= 

3 

: 
Flaubert’s famous Dictionary of Clichés and Platitudes, here 
translated for the first time by a distinguished scholar whose 
study over a number of years has perfected each phrase to 
convey exactly the devastating wit and irony of the original. 

10s 6d net 

. 

. 


THE ROAD 70 
Mecca Personality 


MUHAMMAD ASAD O. A. OESER, F. E. EMERY and 


The compelling story of a European's conversion to Islam: = . N 
his travels in the Mohammedan countries, his first hand = S. gy rnin made under the auspices 
experience of Arab politics, and the happiness and inspiration of the Unesco tensions project in social ssrestuse 
his faith has brought him. Zilustrated October 21s net and personal relations p » sorte ‘Volume 1: 
In a City, 30s. net, Volume 2: In a Rural Com- 
munity, 25s. net. 


The Absorption 


of Immigrants 
S. N. EISENSTADT 


A comparative study based mainly on the Jewish 
community in Palestine and the State of Israel. 
International Library of Sociology. 25s. net 


Coming October 8 


: The Collected Works of 
| Otto Fenichel 





DIALOGUES of ALFRED 
North Whitehead 


LUCIEN PRICE 


A record of the philosopher’s discussions of art, literature, 
politics, religion, science and everyday affairs which is both a 
tribute and a further revelation of his unusual genius | 


The Relic 


ECA DE QUEIROZ 


The story of a worldly but charming cynic who is forced by 
his pious aunt to visit the Holy Land in order to inherit her 


fortune, this satire on hypocrisy displays the full brilliance of and David Rapaport. 35s. net 

the author, whose COUSIN BAZILIO received world ; 

wide acclaim. 18th October 12s 6d net The Psychology of Politics 
[iT] 


The first series of hitherto unpublished papers by 
the author of The Psycho-analytic Theory of 
Neurosis collected and edited by Hanna Fenichel 











Sense of Humour H. J. EYSENCK 


This book aims to show that psychology can 
STEPHEN POTTER 


provide factual answers to present-day political 
‘There are jewels of fun.’ —- Daily Telegraph 


problems. 25s. net 
‘Stuffed full of enjoyable things.’- PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
Time & Tide 
“He delights us with some comparatively unfamiliar plums.’ - 
RAYMOND MORTIMER Sunday Times 
Third Impression 15s net 


Isaac and Oedipus 


ERICH WELLISCH 
A re-evaluation of the Oedipus Complex in the light 
of Biblical religion. The conclusion is drawn that 
Biblical ideas provide unique contributions to 
psychological truth. 4 pages of plates. 15s. net 





REINHARDT Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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his life of Beatty. In retrospect, Horton’s life, like Nelson’s, seems 
omer ee and as Trafalgar was the apogee of the one, so the 

attle of the Atlantic was of the other. He had been in and out of 
submarines all his career, and it was in every way right that destiny 
should have chosen him to lead the Navy in the last round against 
the U-boats. He performed the task with the same determination 
and ruthlessness which had stamped every phase of his career. 
Always his eye was on the main chance. Once one of his officers 


reported that a cruiser had been lost and that his son was on board. , 


*Yes,’ replied Horton instinctively, ‘but what happened to the ship?’ 
Such single-mindedness did not always endear him to his staff; yet 
there were many who appreciated, in the words of one of them, 
‘what a great man he really was.’ 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Truth Embodied 


The Letters of W. B. Yeats. Edited by Allan Wade. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis. £3 3s.) 


A ROCKET stands still for a time above the ground, fizzing and sparking 
and seemingly getting nowhere with great fuss, but all the time 
gathering power for the sudden effortless acceleration into clear air 
and universal admiration. The bigger the rocket the longer that 
deceptive standstill, and whenever I think of Yeats’s prolonged youth 
it is some such image that comes to mind. Fearful difficulty, 
unremitting labour. If ever a man succeeded in raising himself by his 
own bootstraps, it was he. His health was deplorable; his eyes were 
bad; he had no money; he composed with agonising slowness; he 
dragged his feet painfully in the sticky languors of the time; his 
love-life was the very perfect model of incompetence and frustration. 
If Yeats had not been as hard as nails, as we know him now to have 
been, how could he have survived those years? The man who knows 
about rockets watches with equanimity the first desperate battle 
against gravity, seeing in it the necessary prelude to the startling 
starburst in the zenith. And so can we, thanks to the hindsight given 
us by those who are devoting themselves to picking to bits his life and 
work, see in the early Yeats the recognisable embryo of the tough- 
witted, bloody-minded, marvellous old artificer who put the whole 
of his life under the hammer and made great poetry of it. 


Mr. Wade's extraordinarily detailed knowledge of Yeats’s life 
ensures that this weighty edition of the letters (it runs to over nine 
hundred pages) is impeccably edited and annotated. So long as 
one remembers that, through no fault of Mr. Wade's, there are 
important gaps—at Mrs. Yeats’s request, for example, no letter 
addressed to her is included, and the correspondence with Miss 
Horniman and other key figures is thinly represented—it can be 
read continuously as autobiography, from that moment when at 














BATSFORD 
, PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 


Sacheverell Sitwell 
M° Sitwell’s qualities as a writer of travel books—his 
knowledge, style and eye for the remarkable and the 
unusual—are splendidly displayed in this account of 
places surprisingly neglected by writers. The 71 photo- 
graphs are particularly attractive. 18s. 


SURREY GARDENS 

Erie Parker 
Tre gardens of Surrey are celebrated, including the 
Royal Horticultural Society's place at Wisley and some 
80 others open to the public. These form the subject of 
a delightfully discursive book. Illustrated by William 
McLaren. 18s. 

SOCCER 

Denzil Batchelor 

Ne sport has a more absorbing record of great matches 
and colourful personalities than the Association game; 
and no contemporary sports writer is better equipped 
with knowledge and a vivid pen to write this history of 
soccer than Denzil Batchelor. The 56 photographs of 
all periods are a special feature. 16s. 
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the age of twenty-one or there abouthe sent a pale and wilting 1; 
poem to a girl with the warning: ” “ wilting ltl 
I am afraid you will not much care for it—not being used { 
peculiaritys which will never be done justice to until the 
become classics and are set for examinations y 
to the moment shortly before his death in 1939 when he told 
correspondent: ‘ 
I am happy, and I think full of an energy, of an 
a of. It — to op bees ; hove found what Trea 
en I try to put all into a phrase I say, ‘Man can e , 
but he cannot ie it.” 4 ‘ ee 
By which time, of course, his embodiments of ‘truth,’ or whatever 
else you may call his central theme, had indeed become classics and 
were being set, as he had jauntily prophesied, for examinations, 

In his public prose Yeats usually tended to be aloof, elusive, 
hard to hold. But in his letters to friends he spoke his mind freely 
and easily and without elaboration. There was no need in them 
to worry overmuch about ‘style,’ that bogey of the decadence 
Katharine Tynan was the first of a line of women in whom Yeats 
confided, and the letters to her which make up the bulk of the first 
part of the book form a pretty full account of his early struggles 
in London, that ‘horrid place.’ Some of his published work might 
give the impression of a young man deceiving himself, but Yeats 
knew that he was only getting shadows on to paper. ‘And I am 
like the people who dream some wonderful thing and get up in the 
middle of the night and write it and find next day only scribbling 
on the paper.’ But this did not discourage him, nor did the constant 
headaches and colds and indigestion and lack of money (references 
to his small debts rattle like a cheap alarm clock through his letters), 
and he had spirit enough to defend, against John O'Leary even, 
such a couplet as: 

Her hair was of a citron tincture 
And gathered in a silver cincture. 
By the time he was thirty-one he had made the acquaintance of 
Olivia Shakespear, and not long after that Florence Farr and Lady 
Gregory were growing familiar with his scrawl. To them, as later to 
Dorothy Wellesley and Edith Shackleton Heald and Ethel Mannin, he 
could speak without policy. One sees the letters beginning to 
reflect the quickening tempo of Yeats’s life as he comes to grips 
with the world, and, in so doing, finds himself. He gets down off 
his stilts into political and literary nationalism and learns how ® 
quarrel, and while his interest in ‘mysticism’ is apparently no less 
genuine than ever, the true level of this interest may perhaps be 
assessed from this postscript to a letter to George Russell: 
How much a week could I live for in the country if I stayed a 

couple of weeks or so? Could I do it for 30s.? Please let me know 

about this soon. I have a lot to say about the mysticism bufwill 

write later on. 
Writing to Lady Gregory he describes the row in the mystical society 
which was called the Golden Dawn when MacGregor Mathers was 
suspended and sent Aleister Crowley to take possession of the rooms 
and papers of the society. ‘This person seized the rooms and on 
being ejected attempted to retake possession wearing a black mask 
and in full highland costume and with a gilt dagger by his side.’ 
Poor Yeats had to put up with a lot in his hunt for metaphors. Crowley 
later made wax images of Yeats and his friends and stuck pins into 
them. Yeats’s own methods of dealing with his enemies was simpler 
and more effective: 

I have written Fay a very severe letter about Cousins’s play 

Sold in UI. They talk of doing it at once. I have made no objec- 

tion to their doing it but I have told him that it is ‘rubbish and 

vulgar rubbish.” I have wound up by saying that I did not mark 

the letter private—he might show it if he liked. Cousins is evidently 

hopeless and the sooner I have him as enemy the better. 

Now Yeats came soaring into his fame. He was established as a 
poet; the Abbey flourished; he was awarded a pension on the Civil 
List (accepting it on the understanding that he was free to engage 
in a nationalist insurrection if he wished to); he won the Nobel 
Prize for literature; he became a senator. But fame, which hardens 
most men, made Yeats the more daring: the letters, like the poems, 
grow steadily better as the end comes nearer. They speak them- 
selves from the pages and the grand fantastic gestures form them- 
selves in the air. I started off to read this book with a notebook 
dutifully by my side and a pencil handy, but threw them aside ia 
despair before I had reached page 500. How many aspects of Yeats 
there are, and this kaleidoscope of them is too blinding an entertain- 
ment for dull-doggery. But when the fun and games are over an 
the last page read, the question presents itself: what manner of maa 
was this Yeats and what was truly significant in his life? Somebody 
sooner or later will have to try to fix him (for Mr. Hone’s biography, 
admirable at the time, is now of necessity inadequate), but by the 
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SYLVIA 
TOWNSEND WARNER 
The Flint Anchor 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


An absorbing family chronicle set in East Anglia 
in the early nineteenth century. By the dis- 
tinguished author of Lolly Willowes, The Corner 
That Held Them, etc. 
‘Both touching and funny—and so in tune with 
this period . . . it is easy to enjoy it!’ 

—Sunday Times 

12s 6d 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
Ben Nevis Goes East 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


Ben Nevis goes to India to rescue his son from 
the clutches of a divorced woman. Compton 
Mackenzie’s funniest book since Whisky Galore. 
‘Pure entertainment, radiant with good humour, 
nicely seasoned with wit... comedy at its 
kindliest..—GERALD BULLETT. 


12s 6d 


COMING IIOCTOBER 


ELSPETH HUXLEY 
A Thing to Love 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


This exciting, romantic and topical novel, by a 
writer with first-hand knowledge, vividly des- 
cribes the formidable situation behind the Mau 
Mau rising. 

12s 6d 





The Pick of 
‘PUNCH’ 
Laughter’s a gift! So here is the perfect Christ- 
mas present, with the leading humorous artists 
and writers in tip-top form. 
Lavishly illustrated 12s 6d 


Chutto and Windus 
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Book Society Alternative 
Non-Fiction Choice 


** Magnus has superseded Morley ”’ 
—DANIEL GEORGE 


GLADSTONE 


A Biography 
SIR PHILIP MAGNUS 


“‘What an excellent book. 
Among the best biographies 
of the last ten years.”— 
Harold Nicolson in the 
Observer. 

“The most living portrait 
of Gladstone yet given to 
the world.”’—Daily Tele- 
graph. : 

With Illustrations. 


IONIA: a Quest 


FREYA STARK, C.B.E. 
The author travelling in the present 
explores the past with Herodotus as her 
companion. As a travel book it is unlike 
any other that she has yet written. It isa 
moving personal interpretation of the 
classical world fully related to our own 
uncertain days. With map and 62 
photographs. 30s. net 


THE VALLEY 


DOROTHY CHARQUES 
Author of 
‘**Time’s Harvest,”’ “‘Men Like Shadows” 





28s. net 


Mrs. Charques’ new novel is a subtle 
analysis of the difficult elements that 
have to be resolved to bring modern 
marriage into the proper harmony of 
personality fulfilled and happiness earned. 
The story ranges widely and many 
dramatic episodes build up a most satisfy- 
ing whole. 10s. 6d. net 


Book Society Choice 
Over 23,000 copies sold 


THE WILDER 
SHORES OF LOVE 


LESLEY BLANCH 

These four 19th-century women all had 
this in common: they found, in the East, 
glowing horizons of emotion and daring 
which were fer them now vanishing from 
the West. 

“They are, indeed, an odd quartet, well 
selected for their parallelism and contrast, 
each one in a measure freakish, enter- 
prising, legendary and fully deserving 
Miss Blanch’s lively and expressive 
portraiture.”’—The Times. 


With Illustrations. 15s. net 
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Conquest By Man 


PAUL HERRMANN 

The marvellous story of the men who first explored the lands 
and seas of our world. 

Book Society Recommendation 

Illustrated 30s. net 


My Civil War Diary 


WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL 

‘Flashes of insight and shrewd comments show Russell's 
brilliance as a reporter.’—New Statesman 

‘A fineexampleof war correspondence.’— Manchester Guardian 
Illustrated 2/1s. net 


The White Wand 


L. P. HARTLEY 

‘The White Wand is a masterpiece.’ —ELIZABETH BOWEN ( Tatler) 
‘He has a special gift for conveying a sense of irrational fear.’ 
—Punch 10s. 6d. net 


Mr. Hobbs’ Holiday 


EDWARD STREETER 

‘Delightful . . . Effortlessly funny.’—ALISON BLAIR (Sunday 
Times) 

‘A humorist who squeezes his wry smiles from the defeat of 
the American male.’—Spectator 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


Married to Adventure 


JULE MANNIX 


*Unique among life-with-animals books."—New York Times 


3rd impression 
Illustrated 16s. net 


The Ponder. Heart 


EUDORA WELTY 

A richly comic character study by one of the foremost living 
American novelists. 

Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


The Bad Seed 


WILLIAM MARCH 

*Scores a direct hit. No more satisfactory novel will be written 
in 1954 or has turned up in recent memory.’—New York Times 
Book Society Recommendation 10s. 6d. net 


Coming October 15 th 


An Introduction to 
American Politics 


D. W. BROGAN | 
The contemporary American political scene—and what lies 
behind it. 21s. net 


A Summer Night 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 
A moving love story about two families on holiday in Italy 
Book Society Recommendation 10s. 6d. net 


Kean (A Play) 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
Rewriting Dumas’ famous old drama, M. Sartre has substi- 
tuted philosophy for fustian and produced the smash hit of 
Paris. 10s. 6d. net 





HAMISH HAMILTON 














died and a few more intimate letters have been unfolded into the 
light and a few score more scholars have been at work on the 
published manuscripts, the task facing the bold biographer will be 
as heart-breaking as Cuchulain’s fight with the waves, 


time a few more memoirs are written and a few more people have 
cold 


IAIN HAMILTON 


Pioneers in Australia 


The Hentys. By Marnie Bassett. (O.U.P. £3 3s.) 


THis is a fine work of scholarship, carefully documented, In 
addition, it is an exciting story of the emigration of a large family 
from England during the years 1829-31 to that distant lands 
Australia—and of the life they made for themselves there. 


The conditions prevailing in England during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, concisely described by the author 
were such that men of substance were willing to transplant themselves, 
their families, servants and cattle to an almost unexplored land whi 
promised opportunities on a scale unknown in England. For Mg, 
and Mrs. Henty, their seven sons and one daughter, to leave England 
for Australia was a mighty enterprise. As a beginning, a ship wag 
chartered and three of the Henty sons with farm labourers, servants, 
sheep (150 bleating merinos), cattle and blood horses, set sail on the 
four-months-long journey across the world. 


The Henty story is one of achievement; success did not fall intg 
idly waiting hands as a benefit conferred by kindly nature. It wag 
something for which they had to strive hard, risking much, and 
many years passed before wealth and security were theirs. Ig 
England the Hentys had been farmers, lawyers and business menj 
in their new land they were all those and more—pioneers whd 
ventured into lonely country and lived there, bankers, shipownerg 
who sailed in their own ships on treacherous seas, and on occasion 
they engaged in the romantic (and undoubtedly profitable) business 
of whaling. 

Henty father and Henty sons were men of action and integrity, 
kindly, honest, courageous, industrious, loyal. These are sterling 
qualities, rightly prized. It is, therefore, a sign of my own weaknes§ 
that, though they always seemed to me worthy, they at times lacked 
the human tang of frailer spirits. Their letters, which have been 
so well arranged that letters and narrative have become one, are 
stimulating because this was a new venture in a new land, but they 
are queerly impersonal. Marriages take place, homes are built, 
children are born; all, it seems, dispassionately. I longed to know 
more about the black sheep of the family, John, who failed asa 
property owner and deserted his wife. 

But in compiling the story of the Hentys, Mrs. Bassett has made a 
memorable contribution to Australia’s recorded history with a work 
that is a tribute to all pioneers who helped to found that country. 

MARJORIE ROBERTSON 


New Novels 


The Iron Maiden. By Edwin Lanham. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

The Centre of the Stage. By Gerald Sykes. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
The Cobweb. By William Gibson. (Secker & Warburg. 15s.) 
Margin of Error. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Common Love. By John Watney. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

Lord of the Flies. By William Golding. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus week’s novels are half American, half English. They are interes 
ing examples of the differences in styling and bodywork, as well as ia 
basic conception, of the *54 models. The Americans are all big 
cars: roomy, family affairs, produced for a prosperous, expanding 
market, designed for long-distance travel (anyway, for the journey 
from New York to Hollywood), shiny with chrome, ticking with 
gadgetry, each much the same as the other. The English? Smaller, 
handier, modester in design, each produced for a different job. 


There has been an increasing flow of good, solid American imports 
this year; and while standard English production remains as dreaty 
to look at as, say, the Prefect, there are more than enough indi- 
vidually styled Bristols about to keep the balance. For excitement 
like The Catcher in the Rye or Limbo ’90 come over all too seldom. 


Mr. Lanham’s novel is certainly not one of these. His is in the 
cheaper American range: mediocre performance camouflaged by 8 
deal of glitter. This is a newspaper story, and the types haven't 
changed much since Front Page. Enter Roy Durkin, City Editor 
of the New York Record-Star. Mr. D. drinks too much at the 
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OBSCENE LIBEL 


Mr. Justice Stable’s notable summing up at the Old 
Bailey in the case of 


THE PHILANDERER 
Is now published at Is. net. 
The novel itself has been twice reprinted since the 


verdict and deals with a New York advertising man 
who cannot resist women of charm. 
12s. 6d. 





WEDDING 
PREPARATIONS 


In these essays ‘‘We explore 
his world along with him, 
delighted by the infallible 
felicity with which it Is 
evoked. ...’’ Observer, 18s. 


PBAnPbA 


THE VAGABOND 


Her greatest novel and one 
of the greatest French novels 
of all time. The story of a 
woman’s choice between 
love and a career on the 
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KEEP THE 
ASPIDISTRA 
FLYING 


His caustic comment on the 
thirties written with all the 
verve for which he later 
became so famous. ‘‘A novel 
of Swiftian vitality and 
force.”’ 12s. 6d. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
MAN’S FUTURE 
by Harrison Brown 


The problem of rising population in a world of limited 
food, raw materials and energy production. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


*‘Absorbingly interesting. | hope it will be widely read.”’ 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
“This objective book has high value.”’ 


Illustrated. 2Is. 


SECKER and WARBURG 
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bar round the corner from the paper and he talks dirty and he’s he 
to work for but he’s the best Goddamned newspaperman in i 
Goddamned town. Roy has trained Carolyn Brown (the I 
Maiden of the title) who has gone on to bigger and better things ai 
finally married the owner of the paper, an able but intellectual tic 
guy, who isn’t what his grandpa was. Question is: when the ma 
managing editor retires on Mr. and Mrs. Star-Record’s return from 
their honeymoon will our Mr. Durkin get the job? Since Caroly. 
is a bad giri (not all bad, you know, there’s a scene from her cal 
life which explains it), you can guess that he won’t. In the ae 
while you have to spend fifteen shilling’s worth of reading time 
learning about Carolyn’s love-life in flashbacks and finding out wh 
Roy drinks. Not that any of this is uninteresting at the level — 
which it’s written, or that it’s badly put together; no, in the handling 
of the flashbacks and in the authenticity of the atmosphere, Mr 
Lanham demonstrates solid professional ability. But all this, yoy 
feel, to make a sentimental parade of types; a waste of energy, 


With Mr. Sykes we’re moving up towards the Cadillac class, His 
theme is serious, and it’s developed by people, not characters, 
Carlotta, an ageing but still beautiful actress, is involved in a love. 
hate relationship with her scientist husband. His return from q 
period of work in Europe to try to mend a nearly broken marriage 
while showing her the shoddiness of her (needed) admirers and 
renewing memories of her earlier happiness with him, produces a 
final, and nearly fatal, return of her rejection impulses. It causes 
complications too, in the lives of her immediate circle, all of them 
cleanly drawn people with problems of their own. What Mr, 
Sykes cannot quite do, having thrown his pebble into his pool, is 
control the radiating ripples. About two-thirds of the way through, 
The Centre of the Stage runs away with him, action degenerates into 
talk and outlines blur. You can see what he’s getting at when he 
starts to probe at the idea that Carlotta’s husband is turning into a 
saint; but the idea’s never worked out and the ending is unsatis- 
factorily loose. Despite this, Mr. Sykes’s Forsterian sensitivity, 
his delicate perception of shades of feeling and his certain knowe 
ledge of the uncertainty of people, all confirm the hopes that he 
raised with The Nice American. He is an adult writer whose only 
failing is in trying to cope with too many problems at once. This 
will pass; and when it does he will be an important writer. 

Mr. Gibson also has quality; and for a first novel, The Cobweb is 
a remarkable piece of work. He goes at things very differently from 
Mr. Sykes; he takes more words to establish a situation; the working- 
lines of his construction are left showing now and then; he keeps his 
plot wheeling steadily along a broad, uncomplicated road rather than 
sending it scuttling up promising-looking byways; and he is a less 
finished writer. 

Dr. Mclver is the Assistant Director of a mental clinic in the 
Middle West. Angular, strong-willed, honest (except about his own 
marriage), he has everything that the psychiatrist hero needs in 
order to be played by Gregory Peck. Yet he remains—and this is 
Mr. Gibson’s skill—a believable character whose fears and joys 
can be shared. At the clinic, his Patients’ Committee is coming 
along fine; they have decided by themselves to design and make a 
new set of curtains for their own living room and Mclver’s {pet case, 
Stevie—in whose cure he sees the solution of his own problems—has 
produced some first-rate designs. Then, in a series of misunder- 
standings, some of them maliciously purposeful, the patients’ project 
is cancelled and curtains donated by the richest of the trustees are 
hung. What effect this has on the clinic’s inmates can be imagined, 
In the resulting trouble McIver faces up to the truth about his 
marriage; finds uneasy peace with a female colleague, fixes the 
trustees, and secures the resignation of the Director, whose weakness 
has been responsible for much of the mess. 

The whole thing is handled with devastating competence. For 
all his seeming lack of artistry Mr. Gibson is as serious a workman 
as Mr. Sykes. 

Now, chugging down a provincial avenue of lending libraries, 
comes Miss Borden in her little, battered, pre-war Morris. Margin 
of Error is a very English novel about the crash, in an unattractive 
bit of the Sudan, of an airliner filled with the sort of people who—in 
novels—are always crashing or about to crash, (It is a reassuring 
thought that one has never seen anything like them in real life.) 
They were en route for a colony where the natives, and Socialists m 
Whitehall, are causing trouble with nice Saunders-of-the-River-like 
administrators, on whose side Miss Borden squarely is. She editor- 
ialises at some length about colonial problems, and this, as is undet- 
standable, does not altogether help the book along. Three Labour 
MPs react stupidly; a nice old priest dies; a rich woman is silly; & 
thought-to-be-in-disgrace civil servant is grand; so is a boy, who's the 
son of a more senior administrator—splendid little chap. Back m 
Darnba all the nice people are grand about it too; and the nasty 
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A ‘Spell’ may be defined as ‘concentrated poetry,” therefore 


with a note; and with an introductory essay on the nature 


INFINITY ON THE ANVIL 


A critical interpretation of Blake’s poetry which seeks to 
relate each symbol to its context and the conflict in Blake's 
thought and to go beyond to a valuation of the poet's 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


SPELLS 


A New Anthology 


By F. MCEACHRAN 


Provisionally 15s. net 


by its very nature. Mr. McEachran gives us 500 


By STANLEY GARDNER 
17s. 6d. net 
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Study 
Mass. 


Illus. 








The Satanic Mass: 4 Sociological and  Criminological 
account of the secret rites and ceremonies of the Black 


Sup. * 


I Was a Drug Addict 4» LEROY STREET. “He pulls 


no punches in his harrowing self-portrait.””-—Guy 
RAMSEY, Daily Telegraph. 15, - 
Roosevelt and the Fight Against Polio 4» TURNLEY 


WALKER. 
“-_ remarkable record of faith.” —Times Lit. Sup. 
nificently inspiring story.”—John O’ London's. 


Write to Desk 25 for latest catalogue and Rider Book Club List 
Hutchinson 
House 





News from RIDER 


by H. T. F. RHODES. First fully documented 


“A refreshing note of sanity. . . .”—Times Lit. 
Commendably comprehensive.” — New Statesman. 
6- 


Introduction by Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 
“*Mag- 
15 - 
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IMPORTANT NEW TITLES 


JUST PUBLISHED 


JOAN OF ARC 
By LUCIEN FABRE 


Translated from the French by Gerard Hopkins 


Based on twenty-five years of research into 
original documents and chronicles, this new 
biography of Joan of Arc, objectively and sym- 
pathetically written by M. Fabre, the distin- 
guished French scholar, has been described by 
Paul Claudel as “the finest book that has ever 
been written on Joan of Arc.” From it there 
emerges a brilliant picture of Joan’s character, 
and a new assessment of some problems that 
have puzzled historians for many years. Nine 


pages of illustrations. 18s. Od. net 


AWARDED THE GRAND PRIX 1)’HISTOIRE 
OF THE ACADEMIE FRANGAISE 


READY OCTOBER 4th 


GEORGE 
STEPHENSON 


Creator of Britain’s Railways 


By JOHN ROWLAND 


This is the first full biography of George 
Stephenson to be published for nearly a hundred 
years. Written in popular narrative style for 
the general reader, it provides a careful and 
readable study of the man who, more than any 


other, was responsible for the development of 


railways in Great Britain, and indeed the entire 
world. 17 pages of illustrations. 15s, Od. net 


READY OCTOBER 18th 


HE WALKED 
IN LIGHT 


The Story of Our Lord 
GORELL 


This important new work is an attempt, by a 
sincere, impartial, deeply religious man of 
great culture and integrity, to represent afresh, 
in contemporary language, the life of one who 
for nearly 2,000 years has been known to mil- 
lions of people of every race and colour as 
“Our Lord.” A work of vital and universal 


interest. 10s. 6d. net 
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VIEILLE EY 


THE SELECTED WORKS OF 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


VOLUMES TWO & THREE 


Covering the period of the War 
against Japanese 
1937 - 1941. 


of Resistance 


aggression, from 


Volume two is now available. 
Volume three will be ready in November. 


The first volume is also available 
and two further volumes will 
be published in 1955. 


6s per volume 


From all booksellers 








LAWRENCE & WISHART 


Coming 14th October 


WORLD 
WITHOUT 
MERCY 


The Story of the Sahara 


RENE LECLER 
An exciting account of the nineteenth-century explorers who set 
themselves to search for the key to half-forgotten legends and to 
solve the scientific riddles of the Sahara, the world’s greatest 
desert Illustrated with photographs 15s. net 





THE FEMALE CITY 


A novel of another time 


PAUL I. WELLMAN 
The colourful story of Theodora and her rise to fame in the exotic 
city of sixth-century Constantinople from a child of the streets, 
a courtesan and the friend « beggars, to become the magnificent, 
pitiless and all-powerful Empress to Justinian. 15s. net 


FLYING SAUCERS HAVE LANDED by 
Desmond Leslie and George Adamski is now in its eighth 
impression and still goes on selling. 


Werner Laurie 
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people aren’t. So when they’re rescued you know everything wil] 
come out all right with the rest of the plot and—oh good !—so it q 

| Mr. Watney is certainly original. His book bounces with freshness 
and confidence. And while the confidence may be at times Mise 
placed, the freshness is a delight. Common Love takes its theme from 
Plato and its hero from a dull job. Michael Bell, twenty and tired 
of it all, goes off in the gay way young men do in young men’s novels, 
|.to stay with his sister and her husband in France. Their proposal 
| that he should marry Jacqueline, the neighbouring farmer's earthy 
daughter, seems insulting; and Jacqueline herself little more than g 
| promiscuous slut. It is only when, wandering, Michael sees evi at 
work in the mysterious, pitiful Captain Thorne, magnifico of an ever 
| more sinister village in the back of the beyond of the Cama 
and again in Mamie,a lost millionairess whose bodyguard he beco; 
that he begins to realise that Jacqueline’s animal approach is not 
just honest but also endearing. To drive home the point of hig 
theme Mr. Watney produces a ‘random effect’ ending which, with 
its sudden twist to tragedy, is very telling. 

The characters are uneven but two are excellent: Captain Thorne, 
an early Aldous Huxley eccentric who swells from a mildly comic 
figure to a whole being in a few pages; and Purvis, the idiotically 
vinophile Englishman who is such a menace in France: 


‘This great fertility rite, the culmination of all the harvests, these 
fine people . . .” he shouted at us. ‘The inestimable honour of 
actually making wine .. . to feel beneath one’s fingertips the soft 
and rounded grapes. ...’ He was breathless with emotion‘. . . my 
greatest ambition at last fulfilled.’ 

It is a relief to find this dreary pest pinned to paper at last. Mr, 
Watney still has a great deal to learn and his writing is often careless; 
but there’s life here and feeling and wit and charm—which is why 
he will always get rather better notices than he deserves. 

Mr. Golding, in a first novel of great promise, is also original, 


ave parachuted from a crashing aircraft and assemble from all 
| points of the island on which they’ve fallen when Ralph blows ona 
|conch-horn. At first everything is Ballantyne and Stevenson; but 
Caliban begins to make himself felt; and on twentieth-century desert 
| islands there’s no Ariel. The descent of the boys into savagery is 
| handled with wry understatement and as Jack, the hunter, gains 

ascendancy over Ralph, chief at first by virtue of his possession of the 
conch, faces are painted, spears become weapons instead of toys and 
| a diabolically schoolboyish blood cult is born. First to die is Simon, 
| the odd boy, hacked to death in a way foreshadowed by the trend of 
earlier, more innocent horseplay; then, Piggy, the unacceptable boy; 
| and ultimately Ralph is being hunted by the whole tribe, united in 
| blood and fear, as he could never unite them in work and comradeship, 
An incoherent naval officer with his splendidly inadequate: 
| I should have thought that a pack of British boys—you're all 
British aren’t you?—would have been able to put up a better show 
than that—I mean— 
serves to cut the nightmare off before it beccmes unbearable; and by 
his flat, external bewilderment underlines the horrors that have 
come into being. 

Lord of the Flies is a remarkable, bitter piece of writing; and, with- 
out the use of a single jargon phrase, talks more deeply about what 
goes on inside people than either The Cobweb or The Centre of the 
Stage, both of which are jargon packed. Young writers like Messrs, 
| Golding and Watney do much to make up for the overall dullness of 
the more orthodox areas of the English novel in 1954. 

JOHN METCALF 


2 Lord of the Flies opens with a Tempest-like purity: a party of boys 
¥ 








SECOND REVIEW COMPETITION 


A prize of seven guineas is offered for the best review of 


LORD M 
By David Cecil 


It is published by Constable on October 1 at 21s. 
The review should be of some 700 words in length, and the com- 
petition is open to all, amateur and professional alike. One of the 
objects of the competition is to discover possible new reviewers for 
the Spectator. 
Entries should reach the Spectator office by Thursday, 
October 21. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


a CROSSWORD No. 802 


Two prizes are 
awarded each 
week — a copy 
of the De 
Luxe edition 
of Chambers's 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary 
and a _ book 
ioken for 
one guinea 
These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
first two correct 
solutions opened 
after moon on 
Tuesday week. 
October 12. 
and addressed 
Crossword 802. 
99 Gower St. 
London, W.C.1 
Solution must 
be on the form 
here printed.The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 
published in the 
following issue 
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ACROSS: 1 In short ‘The Man from the Ministry’? (8). 5 So a 
bed may be found in the houses (6). 9 The price of Piggy-wig’s 
ring (8). 10 Two short accounts get a reversed certificate (6). 12 The 
Bayard of India (6). 13 On reflection a disguised mistake in the 
middle (8). 15 The Rump Parliament possibly ? (5, 7). 18 A protracted 
calculation in the lobbies (4, 8). 23 Polonius handed out a few of 
these (8). 24 ‘Demurest of the tabby kind’ (6). 26 Advertisement I 
choose seemingly (6). 27 Mother joins the ladies with ill effects (7). 
28 The poet might have been an apple done brown (6). 29 A university 
confused in pretence but dogged (8). 

DOWN: 1 Letters handed round (6). 2 A main point’s taking in 
to graze (6). 3 He died from an attack of stone (7). 4 ‘The Leader 
is fairest, But all are divine’ (4). 6 Something of an echo in the 
drum (7). 7 Moor arranged for the boys (8). 8 Miles of poetry (8). 
11 Put us among the records (7). 14 Curve up above the wine- 
containers (7). 16 Seemingly breathless after a flick (8). 17 Inns 
gave accommodation for the family (8). 19 When to pay (3, 4). 
20 The dictator's garment? (7). 21 ‘ , good lady; the bright 
day is done’ (Shakespeare) (6). 22 Just the opposite of C.O.D. (6). 
25 Goodbye in the depression (4). 


Solution will be published on October 15. 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 800 are as follows: First prize to Miss ROsE 
Hourye. Broadmark Lane, Rustington, Sussex, and second prize to Mrs, Greta Hit, 
Kilwarlin, Kilkeel, Newry, Co. Down. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 800 


ackOSS: 1 August. 4 Hlogshead. 9 Hearts. 10 Skippers. 12 Leporine, 13 Potter. 
18 Arab 16 Candle-ends 19 Disappears. 20 Clad. 23 Glance. 25 Beeswing 
27 Insolent. 28 Kimono. 29 Yiclding. 30 Ceiery. 

pown: 1 Aphelia 2 Grampians. 3 Satire. S Oaks. 6 Supposed. 7 Event 
8 Deserts li Engaged 14 Adorned. 17 Nullipore. 18 Speckled. 19 Dignity. 
21 Diggory 22 Ashine. 24 Aisle. 26 Anon. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Very little attention seems to have been 
paid to an important speech recently made 
by Mr. Harold Watkinson, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, at a 
conference of the Manchester branch of the 
Institute of Industrial Administration. I 
suppose that editors thought it waste of 
time to send reporters to such a dull occasion. 
But it produced a statement of Government 
policy for industry which showed that the 
Conservative Party has been giving some 
thought to the problem of the new capitalism. 
It is evident from the agenda at Scarborough 
that the Labour Party has been giving no 
thought at all to this vital question. Resolu- 
tions for more nationalisation are not taken 
too seriously because the Party managers 
know that such a policy would lose votes. 
Indeed, if the Labour Party were to be 
returned at the next general election it 
would, I think, literally pour cold water on 
nationalisation by just nationalising the 
water companies—a piece of industrial 
fationalisation which should have been 
carried out years ago. But investors would 
still be scared of a Labour victory because 
they feel that the Labour Party has no new 
ideas on how to run a mixed economy and 
improve the efficiency of the private sector— 
but a lot of old ideas on how to upset it. 
Now Mr. Watkinson disclosed that the 
Conservative Party has been drawing up 
mew rules for the industrial system. It 
appears that we are going to hear much more 
about them when Mr. Butler returns to this 
country from America, for the Chancellor 
is planning to make a series of speeches on 
industrial efficiency, productivity and invest- 
ment. ‘Change is our ally’ is apparently 
becoming the official Conservative slogan. 


Rules for the New Capitalism 


A new capitalism has evolved in this 
country because the old capitalism refused 
to obey the Marxian dictate and destroy 
itself. It has made adjustments which were 
thought impossible and it has not only 
made itself more efficient but more moral. 
Although the pursuit of profit remains the 
motive force of private enterprise the new 
managers of the great industrial combina- 
tions are amenable to the ideas of the 
modern welfare state and seem prepared to 
follow Government direction on_ social 
policy. What Mr. Watkinson was asking 
them to do at Manchester was to apply the 
results of increased efficiency and produc- 
tivity first to reducing prices. Wages would 
come next—dividends last. Since 1947, he 
said, weekly wages in the principal industries 
had risen 60 per cent. but allowing for the 
rise in retail prices the advance in real wages 
was only 13 per cent. This could be bettered. 
Mr. Butler said not long ago: ‘In conditions 
of full employment there is no need to be 
afraid of investing too much or of producing 
too much .... Why should we not aim to 
double our standard of living in the next 
twenty years and still have our money as 
valuable then as now?’ To reduce prices is to 
raise real wages. On this aim the Conserv- 
ative party and the TUC are agreed and if 
the workers felt that this policy was being 
implemented there would be less cry for 
the restriction of profits and dividends. 
Managements, said Mr. Watkinson, must 
make greater efforts to reduce costs and 
prices ‘as a deliberate act of policy.’ I stress 


these developments as Mr. Butler’s coming 
speeches will probably set the tone of the 
equity share markets this autumn—and it 
is likely to be bullish. 


Convertibility Deferred 


One more bouquet must be handed to Mr. 
Butler. At the meeting in Washington of 
the International Monetary Fund he has 
happily removed our fears that the Treasury 
might make too hasty a plunge into con- 
vertibility. I have previously expressed the 
view that it would be most unwise to risk 
full employment for the sake of full con- 
vertibility. We are getting on very well with 
the limited degree of convertibility which 
the £ now enjoys. The EPU clearing system, 
which convertibility would scrap, has enabled 
European-sterling area trade to expand 
and more than offset the decline in trade with 


North America. What was fuller convert}. 
bility in aid of? Just the foreigner holdi 
transferable sterling? Or the bankers who 
wanted to give the £ a ‘snob’ value in the 
exchange markets? But no one could say 
how our trade would benefit. Mr. Butler 
has apparently been persuaded that the 
lack of political support for convertibility 
at home, the threat of competition from 
dollar goods which it would bring and the 
inadequacy of our gold reserves, made 
convertibility at this stage a foolhardy 
operation. So he told the International 
Monetary Fund, whose managers showed 
no readiness to supnort the operation with 
extra credits, that ‘further decisive and 
irreversible steps to freedom must depend 
on reciprocal actions by others and on 
reasonable prospects of a dependable and 
continuing balance in international payments 
and trade.’ He gave a plain hint to his hosts 
that until American tariffs were lowered 
there would be no safe balance in world 
trade. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THERE is little sign now left of the over- 
speculation which weakened the stock 
markets but I would still advise against 
buying of CANADIAN AND ENGLISH STORES 
and Gus where, I fear, an ‘over-bright’ 
position must remain. By contrast MARKS 
AND SPENCER 5s, ‘A’ shares, the investment 
leader of the store share market, has been 
forced up 9s. by strong buying to the 
record price of 69s. This was associated 
with a report in a national paper that sur- 
veyors have been called in to re-value the 
properties and that another 100 per cent. 
bonus is in sight. It is even rumoured that 
Sir Simon Marks has been frightened 
by the activities of Mr. Clore and sees 
danger in having an undervalued share in a 
public market. This surely is absurd for 
the Marks, Seiff and Israel families must 
hold a majority of the voting shares which 
could not be upset by Mr. Clore and Mr. 
Woolfson combined. 


Tue industrial share markets generally have 
been firm. The interim dividend of 4 per 
cent. declared by IMPERIAL CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES On the doubled capital pleased 
even the optimists, for it indicated a total 
of 10 per cent. for the year (against the 
equivalent 7} per cent.) At a shade under 
40s. ICI shares must be regarded as one of 
the cheapest ‘growth’ stock on offer. EAST- 
woops also stimulated the market by paying 
the same dividend 17; per cent. on a capital 
increased by a 50 per cent. bonus. At 
67s. 3d. to yield 5.15 per cent. these shares 
are attractive. If dividends to be declared 
this autumn continue to exceed market 
expectations, industrial equity shares are 
bound for higher levels. 
. ~ o 


THE recovery in oil shares calls attention 
once again to BURMAH OIL. Next week there 
will be considerable interest in this company’s 
interim dividend, for the chairman stated 
in July that they intended to increase it in 
order to spread the shareholders’ income 
more evenly. In 1953 the interim was 23 
per cent. followed by a final of 15 per cent., 
out of earnings of 27} per cent. Dividend 
yield is not, of course, this share’s particular 
attraction, being only 34 per cent. at the 


present price of nearly £5. It is the capital 
reserve which investors find more compelling, 
The company holds 5,342,985 shares of 
Anglo-Iranian and 2,428,800 shares of Shell 
Transport. At current prices of 16} and 5} 
respectively these holdings are worth nearly 
£100 millions. Add the net current assets of 
£154 millions from the 1953 consolidated 
balance sheet, deduct the preference capital 
of £4 million and you will find that the 
‘break-up’ for the equity capital of £20.46 
million is £5 8s. per share. This makes no 
allowance for the fixed assets and the trade 
investments which stood in the last balance 
sheet at nearly £17 millions. In Glasgow, 
where this company is managed, they must 
like buying something for nothing. As the 
company’s oil business in India and Pakistan 
is doing well and as its investment income 
from Anglo-Iranian and Shell will be 
higher this year it is reasonable to suppose 
that the total distribution will be increased 
although the usual statement that the 
increased interim does not imply such a 
miracle will undoubtedly be issued. Pet- 
sonally I would go for a total of 20 per cent, 
at least and be content to wait patiently for 
the next capital distribution. The last one 
was 50 per cent. in August, 1952. It isa 
pity that the company does not attract the 
attentions of Mr. Clore who would quickly 
disinter these huge capital reserves. 
* * - 

As I swear by the Aga cooker I am biased 
in favour of ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS one of 
whose subsidiaries is Aga Heat, Ltd. But 
this company which makes baths and other 
iron goods for the building trades must be 
enjoying another very prosperous year. It 
makes up its accounts to March 31 and for 
1953/54 it earned 51.3 per cent. and paid 
225 per cent. In June it declared a 100 per 
cent. bonus and the interim dividend due 
to be declared in November may well be 
rather more than half the previous years 
74 per cent. I would not be surprised at 
5 per cent. followed by a final of 10 per cent. 
At 44s. the shares would return a potential 
yield of 6} per cent. if my surmise is correct, 
but discounting my optimistic bias the 
shares would not be dear to yield £5.12 pet 
cent. on dividends of 124 per cent. which is 
the least I would expect. 
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Classifie ertisements must be 
Y —_ line. 1? ——- 
. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
vai Is. extra. Classified 
ment Dept., Spectator, 

Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
aS ——= SESS 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


fhe engagement of persons answering these 
givertisements must be 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 

led Employment Agency if the appli- 

is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
fhe provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
ges Order, 1952. 

4 s Design Assistants for Televi- 
— yen Bush. Candidates should 


gon at : 

rienced draughtsmen, ave some 
. factarel training and owledge of 
genic construction methods. Ability to 


respective and visual drawings 
Fee galery £645 (possibly higher if 
cations exceptional) rising by 5 
gpnual increments to 2880 maximum. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
‘452 Spt.") should reac Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within 5 days. 
BBC requires General Programme Producer 
io Cardiff. Duties include assisting in 
uction of varying types of programmes 
= children’s 
good education, wide interests, good micro- 
phone volce and be prepared to travel the 
country. Knowledge of Wales and Welsh 
guage essential. Salary £645 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by 5 annual increments to £880 maximum. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
‘40 Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Oficer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within 5 days. 
CHAPLAIN required by KENYA GOVERN- 
MENT PRISONS DEPARTMENT on con- 
tract for one tour of 40-48 months in first 
instance. Salary (including present tem- 
rary allowance) £1,350 a year 
gratuity at rate of £135 a year. 
sages. Liberaj leave on full salary. Candi- 
dates, preferably not over 45. must be 
clergymen of the Church of England and 
have had previous experience as Chaplain, 
preferably in qa prison. Duties include the 
organisation, encouragement, and co- 
ordination of spiritual care and instruction 
of prisoners, including Mau-Mau offenders, 
their education, libraries, and welfare ser- 
viees, and co-operatfon with 
Discharged Prisoners Aid Association. Write 
to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, 
6.W.l. State age, name in block letters, 
fall qualifications and experience and quote 
M3B/34330/ST. 


Free pas- 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 1. POST OP 
SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY. DEPUTY 
HEADMASTER. Holloway School, Hilldrop 


COMPANY MEETING 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Record Sales 


Tue S4th annual general meeting of 
was _ held 


General Electric Co., 
Sept. 23 in London. 


Ltd., 


Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in the 


course of his speech said:— 


The Directors 
increase in production. 
been 


it would have 


Engineering Industry. 


After allowing for depreciation, and other 
Provisions, we show a profit of £5,778,000 
Taxation absorbs 58 per 
cent. and we are allowed to retain 42 
cent. of the profit we have earned. 

The Directors have recommended an in- 
creased dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
12} per cent. for the year as against 114 per 


before taxation. 


cent. last year. We consider the increase 
entirely justified. Our Current Assets exceed 
Current and Deferred Liabilities by 


£26,000,000 and thus again show the inherent 
It is gratifying 
that we can report again an increase both in 
Production and in the sales of your Company. 


strength of the ,Company. 
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Road, N.7. Headmaster 
M, Brown, M.A, A secondary school 
for about 1,250 boys; the school is at 
present a grammar school which is being 
enlarged to become a comprehensive school 
from September, 1955. Applications invited 
from qualified teachers for appointment to 


(Camden Road), 


THE SPECTATOR, 





Council’s service as deputy headmaster to | 


take up duty for preliminary planning at 
Easter, 1955. Burnham (London) scale 
salary with speciay allowance of £250 a 
year. The school will be filled at the 
outset by the pupils of the former grammar 
sdhool, by transfers from neighbouring 
schools and by normal recruitment of boys 
of 11+. Courses of various kinds and 
lengths wil) be provided, including some 
leading to the G.C.E. (ordinary, advanced 
and scholarship levels) and some preparinse 
for advanced work in engineering and 
commerce. Applicants must have good 
qualifications, organising ability and a 
variety of teaching experience. They 
should be interested in the whole fleld of 
secondary education. Application forms 
EO/TS10 (Holloway) to be obtained from 
and returned to the Education Officer, (EO. 
TS10), County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.1, by October 8. 2. POST OF SPECIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. DEPUTY HEADMIS- 
TRESS. Putney County School, Mayfield, 
92 West Hill, 8.W.15. Headmistress, Miss 
M. Miles, B.A. Applications invited from 
qualified teachers for appointment to 
Council’s service as deputy headmistress to 
take up duty for preliminary planning at 
Easter, 1955. Burnham (London) scale 
salary with special allowance of £350 a 
year. Applicants mist have good qualifica- 
tions, organising ability and a variety of 
teaching experience and should be Jnteres- 


ted in the whole fleld of secon educa- 
| tion. Putney County School, @yfield, is 
at present @ grammar school which is 


Candidates must have | 


| being enlarged to become a comprehensive 


| ber, 


plus | 


school for about 2,000 girls from Septem- 
1955. The school will be filled at the 
outset by the pupils of the former grammar 
school, by transfers from neighbouring 
schools and by normal recruitment of girls 
of 11+, Courses of various kinds and 
lengths will be provided including those 
leading to the G.C.E. (ordinary, advanced 
and scholarship levels) and rome preparing 
for advanced courses in catering, needie- 
craft and commerce. Application forms 
£O/TS10 (Putney) to be obtained from and 
returned to the Education Officer (EO/TS 


10)., County Hall. Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.1, by October 8. (1267.) 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FISHERIES: Librarian Grade III The 


Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tions for a pensionable appointment at the 
Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge, Surrey 
Age at least 30 on May 1, 1954. Candi- 
dates must be Fellows or Associates of the 
Library Association or hold the Diploma of 


| the London University School of Librarian- 


the Kenya | 


F report shows a gratifying 
increase in the Company's profits for the 
year, which could only be achieved by an 
i Sales constituted a 
new record both in capital and consumer 
goods at home and abroad. But for this fact 
impossible for us to 
absorb the wage advances agreed to in the 


Candidates must have had consider- 
(preferably technical) 


ship. 
able experience 
library work. 
and knowledge of languaces, particularly 
German, an advantage. Salary—men £790- 
£955; women £680-£820. Particulars and 
application forms from Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 4379/54. Application forms to 
be returned by October 28, 1954. 


therefore, continues. 
the home market. 
consumer goods. 


The 
on 





OCTOBER 1, 1954 
OXFORD. HEADINGTON SCHOOL. Re- 
quired immediately, or in January, full 


time music mistress for piano and musical 
appreciation. Resident or non-resident post. 
Burnham e. Government pension 
scheme. Apply to the Head Mistress. 

SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
University Graduate required as early as 
possible 1955 as Headmistress for new 
Independent Senior School. Salary from 
£1,600. Apply Arundel School Trust, Box 


| 1603, Salisbury. 


; post in the Group Secretariat. 


SHORTHAND TYPISTS whose shorthand 
speed is preferabl? 120 or more but not 
less than 100 words per minute, are invited 
to apply for a permanent superannuable 
The work 
is of an interesting character covering all 
aspects of hospital administration. The 
salary, which is related to age will, how- 
ever, be accelerated according to ability, 


; but at not exceeding a commencing ficure 


| ment 


of £365 per annum plus London Weighting 
Allowance of £20 per annum for persons 
between 21 and 26 years, and £30 per 
annum over 26 years. The maximum of 
the scale is £410 per annum inclusive. 
Applications to the Group Secretary, Ley- 
tonstone (No. 10) Group Hospital Manage- 
Committee, Langthorne Hospital, 


| London, E.11, giving full details of previous 


' appointments 


together with three copies 
of testimonials, to be received by not later 
than October 11, 1954. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OP 
EDUCATION. Diploma in the Educa‘ion 
of Handicapped Cuildren with 
reference to the needs of (a) educationall 
sub-normal children, or (b) maladjusted 
children. Two courses of training leading 


spec ; 


| to the Diploma in the Education of Handi- 


| teachers of 


| Candidates 


| less than five years’ 


| primary training 
| full-time, extend 


are open to qualitied 
(a) Educationally Sub-Normal 
or (b) Maladjusted Cildgen 
must have had satisfac™ty 
teaching experience and, except in excep- 
tional circumstances, it is unlikely that 
candidates will be accepted who have had 
teaching experience 
intended to provide 
as a teacher; they are 
over one academic year 
and are recognised by the Ministry of 
Education as Supplementary Courses 


capped Children 
Children, 


The courses are not 


| Grants from the Ministry of Education are 


| ment of Service of 


of | 
A degree in Science subject | 


Our uninterrupted progress since the war 


As to the outlook, we have no fear about 
We expect a continuation 
in the volume of orders both for capital and 
In the export market we 
face the hard fact that we must meet the 
competition of countries whose industries bear 
a lower rate of taxation and whose labour 
rates are much below our own. 
The report was adopted. 


available to cover fees. In certain circum- 
stances Local Education Authorities are able 
to grant leave with pay. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, Malet Street, W.C.1 Application 


iii 


local government service and previouy ex- 
perience in the Youth Service are further 
desirable qualifications. The post is pen- 
lary scale £915 x £25-- 
(Men); £815 x £20— £965 
Forms of ap»lication and par- 
ticulars of the qu ies and conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from the 
Chief Education Offer, County Hall, Wake- 
field, to whom applications should be 
returned within two weeks of the appear- 
ance of the advertisement. 
EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
AN EXHIBITION ‘Aspects of French 
Design’ wil) be held during the ‘ French 
Fortnight," October 4 to 15 in * Modern 
Interiors," on the thirl floor at Woollanes 
of Knightsbridge, S.W.1 It will inc.uae 
Modern French furniture and fabrics and 
a selection of pottery including the work 
of the group of po ters at Vallauris, 





BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. Royal Plate from Buckingham 
Palace. The State and Private Apartmen‘s 


furnished. New restorations 
10-8 daily including Sunday. 


completely 
and exh bits 


Last day, Sunday, October 3. 

CEZANNE. An Aris Council Exhibition 
TATE GALLERY. Open till October 27 
Mons. Weds. Fri, Sats, 10-6: Tues. Thurs 
10-8. Suns. 2-6 Admission Is, 


GEFFRYF MUSEUM. Kingsland Road, F.2 
Programmes of Art Films for Adults. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. on October 3, 10, 17, and 24, 


Admission free. Oc. ober 3: ‘Looking at 
Sculpture,’ ‘Henry Moore,’ ‘ The Horrors 
Wars.’ (1281.) 


INSTITU TE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 


17 Dover St., W.1. Oct. 5, 8.15 p.m. Dis- 


cuss.on: Young Novelists and our Society. 
Speakers: Marzhani‘a La‘ki, J Scott, 
John Wain, Angus Wilson. Chair: J. B. 
Prie tley. Mems. and their guests only. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. Recent Painting by Ben Nicholson. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sa‘s. 10-1 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
Paintings by Mary Potter and Brooke 
Parrar. Drawings by Ronald Searle, 10- 
5.30. Sat 10-1 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
Picasso Pottery—-Closes Oct. 9. Daily 10- 


5.30, Sat. 10-12.30 
SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR, Holland 
Park, Kensington High St, Last day Oct. 2 


Daily 10-dusk. Admis.ion Is. 3d. child- 
ren 94 
| UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. Pub- 


forms must be returned as soon as possible | 
}and in any case not later than December 


31, 1954. 

WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. Appli- 
cations are invited, for the appointment of 
COUNTY YOUTH OFFICER. The duties 
will be mainly concerned with the develop- 
Youth in the County 
along the lines sugges‘ed in Board of 
Education Circulars 1486 and 1516. The 
Authority are looking for a candidate with 
sound experience of social and educational 
work amongst adolescents which will 
enable him or her to relate the work of 
the Youth Service to the general hack- 
ground of Further and Adult Education. A 
high standard of general education, 
administrative ability, knowledge of the 


‘ 


lic Lectures on various subjects, commenc- 


ing October 12, will be held during the 
Autumn Term in te lunch-hour (1.15 to 
2 p.m.) and in the evening. Admission 


free and without t.cket. Full details from 


Publications Officer University College 
London, Gower Street, W.C.1. (S.amped 
envelope required.) 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. British 
Painting and Sculpture, 1954, Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 

YOGA.—Talks on its theory and practice 


Tuesdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall. Subject for 
October 5. ‘ Reason and the Spiritual Life.’ 
Arr. by Shanti Sadan. Admission free. 
Lectures on Yoga also every Wed. and 
Fri., 8 at 29 Chepstow Villas, W.11. 
(Continued overleaf) 








some easing of the restrictions on the issue of 


new Capital arising from the capitalisation 





in Edinburgh. 


per 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Capital Readjustment Approved 








Duke of Buccleuch’s Statement 


A SpeciaL General Court of Proprietors of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland was held on Sept. 28 


His Grace The Duke 
Queensberry, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., LL‘D., 
Governor of the Bank, presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: This Special Meet- 
ing has been called for the purpose of con- 
sidering and, if approved, passing Resolutions 
increasing the Capital Stock of the Bank and 
authorising the issue of new Capital Stock to 
the proprietors, in the proportion of £2 new 
Stock for each £5 of existin 

Your Directors considere 


be a suitable time to carry through the con- 
templated readjustment in the Capital Structure 
of the Group and, as there has recently been 


of reserves, they sought and obtained the con- 
sent of the Treasury to make an issue of new 
Capital on the basis embodied in the Resolu- 
tions bein 
these Reso 
position of the Bank, after the Directors have 
completed the proposed 
Reserves, will be as follows: 
Stock £5,950,000, 
£5,050,000, a total of £11.000,000, 


f submitted today. If you give 
utions your approval, the Capital 


transfer from Inner 
Issued Capital 


Published Reserve Fund 


In the absence of adverse circumstances, 


of Buccleuch and 


Stock held. 
that this would 


your Directors see no reason at present why 
the proposed rate of dividend of 14 per cent. 
should not 
explained that, on your passing the proposed 
Resolutions, the Capital of the Bank will be 
£5,950,000, and you may have wondered why 
the opportunity has not been taken to have it 
rounded off to a figure of £6,000,000. 
was indeed the intention of your 
and, contemporaneously with the application 
to the Capital Issues Committee for permission 
to capitalise reserves, they sought permission 
to offer £50,000 of Stock to the Staff of the 
Group for subscription in cash and, having 
regard to the extent to which the interests of 
the Stockholders and the Staff are bound 
together, | am sure you would have considered 
this proposal reasonable. 
that Treasury permission for the proposed cash 
issue was not granted and, in consequence, 
your Directors had to abandon this part of 
their scheme. 

The Resolutions were unanimously approved. 


be maintained. I have already 


his 
Directors 


1 regret, however, 
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| DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
| Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 


nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist 
M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 17437. 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 


Secretarial subjects for Graduates and | 


others 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses 
begin at frequent intervals.—Davies’s, 
White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 
(PARK 8392.) 

OXFORD AND cou NTY Secretarial 





School, 34 St rd Telephone 
55966 Co h Training also 
Graduate Course Prospectus 


POST AL TUITION for Gen Cert of 
nd., Oxf Camb Northn.) 
sity B.A., B.Sc B.Sc.Econ., 





and other Degrees. Diplomas, 
c Low fees, instalments 


Prospectus from GC. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL | 


offers bursaries for intelligent boys, aged 
7 or 8 Write for details and prospectus 
to Stouts Hill, Uley, Dursley, Glos 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1 MAY. 5306 
(3 lines) 

_ —————— = == 


SHOPPING BY POST 


APPLES for present use or storing (will 





keep some months) Large cookers, Cox 
orange and other dessert Low prices, in 
50 Ib. hampers or 10 Ib baskets, carriage 


paid. Send poctcard for"my ‘ Apple Circu- | 


lar,” giving details and prices Mention 
Spectator. Capt. F. O. Lewis, R.N., Pres- 
teigne, Radnorshire 

CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and colour prints, 
&c. The Cocklands Press, Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K Prices from 2id 
CLOTTED CREAM, packed in 4 Ib. and 
1 lb. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 





5s 6d 10s respectively Wessex 
Chedds , Sherborne, Dorset 
ENVELOPES (Dickinson). 6 x 34 Buff 


lls. 9d. 1,000. Warson, 7 Newton Ave., N.10 
JIG SAW PUZZLES. For constant s | 
on hire apply Original Jig-Saw Puzzle C 





| Camborne, Cornwall 
| NATURE CURE for rheumatism and low 


back pain Full details from Brit 
Naturopathic Association, 17 Southfields 
Avenue, Leicester Please enclose 6d. 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc 
Send 2}d. stamp for samples with typesheet 
enabling choice of style and type to meet 
your own taste S. Roy, 50 Audenshaw 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs For al] printing 
SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered or open- 
work jumpers 50s Fancy lacey baby 
shawls 60s Twin sets 78. Rugs, tweeds 
Lists, approvals. Peter Johnston, Twatt, 
Bixter, Lerwick 
STOP SMOKING. Priestley’s Tablets sub- 
due the craving quickly. Safe and reliable 
5s. 3d., post free.—Century Laboratories, 
19 Windmil) Street, Gravesend 
TURKISH DELIGHT. Exquisite quality 
from a special recipe Two kinds Creme 
de Menthe. Rose and Lemon. Packed in 
waxed cartons, each 8 oz. net Assorted 
or one kind, as required 6 cartons for 
10s. Post Paid Shilling Coffee Co., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 
TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS Verney 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, s.ae 

= OS OO — = 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND Garbridge 








yi wrifulls 4 ed pt 
and Degree exams. for B.A., ane, etieey ae See la 


and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. htg 
Bii@ards. Library and Music Room, T.V 
A.A & RAC Tel.: 71 * Signpost ’ 
Country House Hotel 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W 


| Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 3 rms. 200 yds. sea 
| front. Gardens, Putting Green, Garages 


Superlative food, 8 gns. September. 7 gns 
winter 

TO SPEND LESS—Spend_ the winter 
at Farringford on the warm, sunny Isle 
of Wight. For as little as 7 gns. per week 
you can enjoy al) the advantages of this 
lovely country house with a t 
ousekeeping worries Fully licensed 
from the Manager Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W Phone: 312 
WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. Abingworth 
Hall, near Storrington Large gardens 
1l miles sea y or long-term 












Several groun d ms Special 
terms winter residents C ,- * heating 
all rooms Unlicensed a Pul- 
borough West Chiltington 2257 

= == 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


SKI-ING HOI IDAYS in Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy and Norway Our new 
gramme winter 
days and 
with at 
amig the 
little as 
instruction 
to Ramblers’ 
Park Road, Baker 










Association Ser 
e Street, N.W.1. 
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en 


INvariable in 


quality 
INcomparable in 
satisfaction 


INspiring in 
INVICTA 


JAMAICA CIGARS 














WAYFARERS 


for WINTER 


1S days Austrian Tyrol-ISCHGL £26 36 
1S days Switzerland-ZERMATT £3} 190 
WRITE NOW FOR BOOKLET 
scores of wonderful holiday offers 
post free 
THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL 
LTD 


AGENCY 


Dept. S 33 Gordon Square London WC} 
Telephone: EUSton 4/8] 











WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL 


Thursday Evenings 
October to 
A series of talks 


Faith and the Modern Mind 


October : 


Father Joseph Christie, 


on 
“GOSPEL CHRISTIANITY* 
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RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a never failing sou 
tion to many who sm 
it, by craftsmen w 
and skill have been 
through generati 
American leaf is s 
with rare Orientals 


complexity of fragrat 


is almost infinitely respons 


mood of the moment 
relaxation, as a spu 


thought or an a 


humour of the mo 


smoker, 


A customer writes from Karachi 
‘Your tobacco is magnificent, and 


have not enjoyed my pipe so much 


for years."” 


To be obtained 


ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 


20/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tin. 
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Subscription Rate 
Friday, October 


at its Offices, 











